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which a grateful Church expresses ap- 


preciation to the aged and dependent. 
NOVEMBER 1952 Vol. 42, No. 11 Such posters as the one below may 
easily be created by the Sunday 
school classes. The project would 
help emphasize to young people and 
adults alike the true meaning of 


In this issue Nancy Thomas writes knowingly of Christmas: “Give Joy to yourself— 
Church Music . . . one of the finest articles SURVEY by iti others through the Joy 
has ever presented on this important subject. a 

In this issue, also, is the first of two great articles — 
on “Happiness,” penned by an eminent Atlanta phy- 


sician, Dr. J. K. Fancher. The writer speaks from a They are RETIRED. .. 
rich background of helping people help themselves ‘Yet mo still SERVE: 


to happiness—personal happiness and social happi- 
ness. Read this one aloud to the entire family! 





You will want to read 





In the December issue 


Survey will introduce you to a Virginia minister 
whose superb Christmas essay we consider a real 
“find.” Not only does the Rev. H. R. Mahler Jr. 
prove himself a gifted writer of prose, but his poems 
and his Christmas songs commend themselves to 
posterity. “Christmas Reflections” will be highly ap- 
propriate reading for home or church. 
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O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful noise to 


the rock of our salvation. 
Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and make a 


joyful noise unto him with psalms. 
—PSALM 95:1-2. 








By NANCY W. THOMAS 


(Talk given on January 15, 1952, to Virginia 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, to 
which meeting Richmond Ministerial 
Association was invited) 


Cmmerusnrx Is A RELI- 
GION oF SONG! Rooted deep in Juda- 
ism, a faith which for centuries had 
expressed itself in song, it was natural 
and fitting that the birth of the 
Founder should be heralded by the 
angels’ “Gloria in Excelsis,” and that 
He Himself should seal the most 
precious and distinctive sacrament 
of His followers with a song. Very 
early in the second century we find 
Pliny the Younger, in a letter to 
Trajan, describing the Christians as 
having “a custom of meeting before 
dawn on a stated day, and singing by 
turn a hymn to Christ as a god.” 

As our mental eye leaps from age 
to age, it is ever the singing Christian 
we picture. Whether it be plain song 
or chant, psalm tune or chorale, or 
more modern musical setting, we 
visualize the individual and the church 
expressing the Christian confidence 
and hope in song. If we were called 
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upon to select the one element which 
most perfectly epitomizes our faith, 
both in its content and its expression, 
many of us would unhesitatingly say 
the songs of the Church. In them we 
find the abiding Christian beliefs, ren- 
dered warm and appealing and drama- 
tic through the medium of poetry 
and music; in them we possess the 
perfect blend of prayer and praise and 
preachment. In their use we have a 
barometer of the spiritual life of the 
Church. 

Throughout the centuries the most 
vital and creative periods have been 
accompanied by singing. A chart 
which indicated the fluctuating voice 
of song would at the same time regis- 
ter the flow and ebb of religious 
movements within the Christian 
Church. Christians sing when they 
know the joy of the Lord and are on 
fire to make Him known. 

Anything, therefore, which threat- 
ens our freedom to sing strikes at the 
very heart of our religion. 


Dors ir seem Fantastic 
to suggest that we could be denied 
the freedom of congregational song? 


Do we 


Are you perhaps judging the title, 
“What of our freedom to sing?” a 
mere straining after attention, bear- 
ing no relationship either to church 
song or to the current widespread 
emphasis on freedom? Our present 
danger, if there be danger, may be 
recognized more readily by an ap- 
peal to history. 

The early church was a politically 
persecuted minority group. Her mem- 
bers were denied freedom of assem- 
bly. Such communal worship as they 
had was of necessity in secret: in a 
carefully guarded home, a hidden 
spot in the forest, or the dark reces- 
ses of the catacombs. There was no 
freedom to sing, because there was no 
freedom to worship openly. This was 
the destruction of freedom by politi- 
cal authority. 

In time the Church was sanctioned 
by the State. She made her way and 
rapidly became strong. As she grew 
in wordly status she developed an in- 
creasingly formal and elaborate archi- 
tecture and liturgy. Congregational 
singing was no longer desirable, nor 
was it appropriate. Both the Greek 
Church and later the Roman Church 
officially silenced the people in favor 
of clergy and choir. This was the 
destruction of freedom by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 


Eyven rus nasty cLance 
at the past points up for us that we 
have these same dangers, political and 
ecclesiastical, in our present situation. 
The ancient pagan state has its mod- 
ern counterpart in godless, materia- 
listic Communism, ready to quench 
every liberty. The medieval Church 
lives on in the Church of Rome, with 
her sacerdotal theory of worship, at 
the opposite pole from our belief in 
the priesthood of all believers. 

It is not within the scope of this 
paper to discuss the thrusts against 
liberty of song implicit in these au- 
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thoritarian powers, but rather to give 
primary emphasis to a third and 
perennial danger arising from within, 
the possible loss of the freedom to 
sing as a result of our own indiffer- 
ence and neglect. 

Inner erosion is far more insidious 
and deadly than external coercion. 
There is a vast gulf betwixt physical 
freedom and real freedom. Physical 
freedom is the shell which may or 
may not contain the substance. Lyman 
Bryson, addressing the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, asserted 
that “The biggest dimension of free- 
dom is the dimension of knowing.” 
You are not free to make a choice, 
he says, if you have never heard of 
the choice. 

To illustrate more concretely, I am 
free, speaking in purely physical 
terms, to sit down at the console of 
Grace Covenant’s (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia) organ and play. Many years 
ago the officers granted me that per- 
mission. I am not free, however, to 
play that organ as Mr. Schutt plays it. 
My ignorance limits my freedom. In 
other words, no “permissive act” on 
the part of the officers can serve as 
an “enabling act” to me! I must earn 
my freedom to play, in the fullest 
sense of the term. The only freedom 
that can be bestowed upon us or 
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have freedom to SING? 


guaranteed to us from without is the 
physical freedom to earn real free- 
dom within. 

To Mr. Bryson’s dimension of 
knowing we should add the dimen- 
sion of exercise, of use. Freedom im- 
plies responsibility to act. It can be 

































lost by disuse. To return to the illu- 
stration of my organ playing, there 
was a time when | was free to play 
moderately well. I had earned the 


right by learning something about it. 
The dimension of knowing, at least 
partial knowing, was present in my 
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freedom to play. The dimension of 
acting on this freedom has, however, 
been neglected. Consequently my 
freedom to play has steadily dimin- 
ished through the years. My physical 
freedom to play has no meaning, no 
substance, because I have failed to 
meet the conditions of learning and 
using. 


5 IS YET A THIRD 
DIMENSION to freedom, the dimension 
of loving, of appreciating. It is only 
as this element enters into our ex- 
perience that we enjoy full freedom. 
As a matter of fact, it is usually our 
emotional involvement which fur- 
nishes the dynamic for acquiring 
knowledge and acting thereon. For 
instance, if I had cared deeply enough 
for my freedom to play the organ, 
if I had set a high value on it, I would 
have found a way to surmount the 
obstacles to its preservation. 


6 


This, then, is what we mean when 
we speak of real freedom as over 
against physical freedom. It is a three- 
dimensional experience involving the 
commitment of the mind, the heart, 
and the will. In the light of this defi- 
nition, are we free to sing in our 
churches today? Do we possess a 
knowledge of church song? Do we 
appreciate the privilege of singing? 
Do we fully exercise our right to 
sing? If we cannot answer this three- 
fold test in the affirmative, we are not 
really free to sing. 

It has been my observation that in 
many churches the freedom to sing 
is so little understood and valued and 
exercised it is hardly worth defend- 
ing against possible outside threats. 
There are assuredly outstanding ex- 
amples of congregational singing 
which is full-bodied and comprehen- 
sive. Thoughtful church leaders feel, 
however, that in spite of the rising 
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standards of instrumental and choral 
music in church, we are in a period 
when all is not well with congrega- 
tional song. 

To quote only one, Dr. Robert G. 
McCutchan, writing in one of the 
Northwestern University Bulletins on 
Church and Choral Music, says: 
“There is cause and justification for 
rejoicing and thanksgiving over the 
interest shown in and the results ob- 
tained from the movement for better 
choral singing in our churches in 
recent years. With but few excep- 
tions musical performance has shown 
marked improvement, while the selec- 
tions used by choirs are more in keep- 
ing with what worship music should 
be than has been the case for a long 
time. So far as congregational partici- 
pation in hymn singing is concerned, 
a comparable advance, it is safe to 
say, has not been made.” What is 
the solution? What can this group do 
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to lift our hymn singing from its 
state of apathy into a “life-giving 
wholeheartedness?” 


Tie xey 10 ovr ANSWER, 
it seems to me, comes from an exami- 
nation of two of the sixteenth century 
reformers, Martin Luther and John 
Calvin, who re-asserted the right of 
the people to sing in church. Differing 
radically in their views concerning 
the subject matter of church song, 
they stood united in their insistence 
on congregational participation in 
this act of worship. These churchmen 
did not say to the people: “We will 
no longer hinder your singing in 
church”; nor, “We will permit you 
to sing in church”; nor even, “Provi- 
sion will be made in the service for 
you to sing if you wish.” Far from it! 
Theirs was a positive, constructive 
approach to the matter, wrought out 
of a strong conviction that in leading 
the people to sing they were restor- 
ing the apostolic ideal. 

What was their approach? First, 
they held a clear-cut theory of church 
song. Their ideas as to the purpose 
and place of congregational singing 
in the liturgy of the church, and what 
kind of text and tune these songs 
should have, were the result of study 
and thought in an effort to bring the 
church in line with New Testament 
teaching and practice. Second, they 
had a broad knowledge of church 
song and a personal experience of it. 
Third, they were active in the pro- 
motion of church song. This promo- 
tion evidenced itself in two ways, 
production and propagation. In the 
field of production both Luther and 
Calvin felt a keen sense of responsi- 
bility. Due to the elimination of con- 
gregational singing from the worship 
of the church, there was little availa- 
ble material. 

Through the long years of silence 
in church there had inevitably been 
some undercover singing on the part 
of certain groups. The followers of 
John Huss, for example, were a sing- 
ing brotherhood. But there was no 
church hymnal at hand for the new 
congregations, and their leaders be- 
stirred themselves to provide suitable 
songs. As we have said, “suitability” 
was interpreted differently by Luther 
and Calvin, the latter confining church 
song to metrical versions of the 
psalms, the former enlarging this to 
include translations of Latin hymns 
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and original poems. Both men called 
to their assistance the finest musicians 
and poets available. Through the com- 
pilation and circulation of hymn- 
books, and actual instruction in sing- 
ing, these new productions were 
propagated among the people. 


L: THE VALIDITY and ef- 
fectiveness of methods are to be 
judged by their results, we are amply 
justified in seeking our key to dy- 
namic singing from the Reformers. 
Secular as well as church history 
bears testimony to the widespread, 
enthusiastic, fruitful singing of that 
period. 

How, then, can we apply these 
principles to our own day? First of 
all, we can study the subject and base 
our subsequent plans on a carefully 
thought out system. In other words, 
ministers and musicians must have a 
theory of church song, just as Luther 
and Calvin did. This is not to say we 
must all have the same theory. That 
is impossible, in view of the fact that 
our theory of church song is a part 
of our total philosophy of worship, 
and there are widely varying concep- 
tions of worship in the different com- 
munions represented here. 

Be that as it may, the necessity re- 
mains for each one of us to have 
rational, clear-cut answers to the ques- 
tions: Why do we sing? Who shall 
sing? What shall we sing? When 
shall we sing? It would seem to be 
self-evident that no act of worship 
can have reality unless there is an 
understanding of its purpose and of 
its relationship to the whole service. 
Certain attitudes and practices com- 
mon among ministers and musicians 
today lead me to question the sound- 
ness of our thinking at this point. 
Trifles, you may call them; but I be- 
lieve they are indicative of a failure 





to crystallize basic issues. 

For instance, the tendency of the 
minister to leave the selection of 
hymns entirely to the director of 
music reveals a lack of interest in the 
subject and a lack of appreciation of 
hymn singing as an integral part of 
worship. The haphazard, hand-to- 
mouth method of selection followed 
by many ministers, when they do as- 
sume this responsibility, shows that 
they regard it as a burden rather 
than an opportunity. The custom of 
seating latecomers during the singing 
of hymns is tantamount to announc- 
ing that it is not as important to 
sing as to pray or read the Bible or 
preach. 

Intentional or not, the minister of 
music often creates the impression 
that congregational singing is not as 
important as choral singing. No doubt 
this has been brought about by the 
fact that the church musician, like 
the football coach, is expected to pro- 
duce “a winning team,” and to that 
end the congregation is sacrificed to 
the choirs. A thorough understand- 
ing between minister, director of 
music and music committee as to the 
purpose and place of hymn singing 
would free the director of this onus 
and enable him to apply more of his 
skill and energy to the cultivation of 
congregational song. Other illustra- 
tions could be cited, but these are 
sufficient to emphasize the point that 
ministers and musicians must have a 
theory of church song upon which 
to project their plans. 


"Tne THEORY Is BASIC, but 
it is only the beginning. Ministers and 
musicians must, like the Reformers, 
know hymns. In the past twenty 
years church leaders have accumu- 
lated a deal of information about 


(Continued on page 28) 
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By HAZEL M. MILLIGAN 
Member of the Chancel Choir 


First PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcu of St. Petersburg, Florida, is 
a singing church. Indeed, it has one 
of the fullest: programs of music of 
any church in the Assembly. 

Under direction of Raymond K. 
Hollinger, Minister of Music, there 
are fully organized choirs to embrace 
every age group. There are approxi- 
mately 150 members in the combined 
four vested choirs, ranging in age 
from eight years up. 

The cirts’ cHoir of 32 girls from 
eight to twelve years of age rehearses 
once a week. These girls do two-part 
work, and have in their membership 
several whose voices are capable of 
solo work. 

The CHAPEL CHOIR is composed of 
24 girls and boys of high school age. 
They rehearse once a week, and sing 
once a month at the Sunday evening 
service. 

The main choir of the Church is 
the CHANCEL cHor. This is a group of 
39 volunteer singers who are so hap- 
py in the musical program of the 
Church that a remarkable percentage 
of the group turns out for rehearsals 
twice a week, for two services each 
Sunday morning during the winter 
season, and for Sunday evening serv- 
ices. During the tourist season iden- 
tical services are held each Sunday 
morning at 9:30 and 10:50 o'clock; 
and a capacity crowd is always wait- 
ing for the ropes to be removed so 
that they may be admitted to the sec- 
ond service. The overflow congrega- 
tion is accommodated on the north 
lawn and in the chapel, where the 
public address system brings the serv- 
ice to listeners. 


Tue cuancer cuor 
TRAVELS to nearby cities for programs 
of sacred music several times a year, 
especially at Christmas, to sing the 
“Messiah,” and at Easter, to sing “My 
Heart Is Glad.” Such a full program 
is possible because First Church is 
one of the few churches in the coun- 
try which holds choir rehearsal twice 
a week. The program is also aided 
immeasurably because approximately 
32 members of the choir receive free 
voice instruction from Mr. Hollinger 
in weekly half-hour lessons. 
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The unique choir in the Church is 
the robed BoycHoir, composed of 50 
boys with unchanged voices. This 
choir was organized three years ago, 
when nineteen boys turned out for 
the very first rehearsal. For the sec- 
ond rehearsal the number had swelled 
to 30. Every Saturday morning the 
boys meet for rehearsal, and then for 
a period of roller skating, refresh- 
ments, and fun in the recreation room 
of the Church. Each summer the Boy- 
choir goes to camp for a week. Boys 
who have maintained a certain aver- 
age of attendance during the year are 
sent to camp free. It is deeply grati- 
fying to know that of the 37 boys 
who went to camp last summer, 29 
went free. 

This week at camp is one of bal- 
anced worship, study, and recreation, 
with emphasis on music. This choir 
has become well-known throughout 
the city, and has appeared for many 
special programs: in churches, hotels, 
and schools. Mothers of the boys are 
organized to help with details in- 
volved in providing transportation 
for special concerts, for refreshments, 
care of robes, and discipline. 


: NEWEST MUSICAL 
Group in the church is the newly- 
organized MEN’s cHorus. So far this 











TOLEDO, OHIO (RNS)—Mrs. Ina Ogdon, author of more than 3,000 hymns and poems, 
plays one of her favorite compositions, ‘Brighten the Corner Where You Are,” written 
decades ago to cheer her ill father. The veteran hymn writer has attended Hampton 
Park Christian Church here for many years. 








group is strictly in the organizational 
stage, but it shows promise of being 
highly successful. 

Undoubtedly the highlight of the 


church’s musical program comes dur- 








Boychoir, of which only a section is shown on page 8. 
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ing the Christmas candlelight service. 
Then all the 150 members of the 
choirs, carrying electrically lighted 
candles, are banked in the front of 
the sanctuary, from the tiniest child 
on the very front row to the men of 
the Chancel Choir, high in the top 
row of the choir loft. When they 
raise their voices in praise to the 
Christ Child the rafters ring with the 
joyousness of the occasion, and every 
heart beats high in response to that 
mighty blending of voices. 

The staff of First Church works in 
full co-operation with Mr. Hollinger. 
The organist is Mr. Fred Martin, and 
the harpist is Miss Harriet Hoppe. 
Pastors are the Rev. Alton H. Glas- 
ure, D.D., and the Rev. Frank P. An- 
derson, D.D. The result of this splen- 
did spirit of co-operation is a pro- 
gram of music which is deeply satis- 
fying to the members of the choirs 
and to the congregation. 


“Music is the voice of man’s 
trust in God’s protection, 
even as the gift of courage 
is God’s voice answering.” 

—E. G. 


END 


Music is the child of prayer, the 
companion of religion. . 
--Chateaubriand. 








Music in Our Church 
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The Southwestern Singers board the buses for their annual choir tour. 


"T wene WAS A TIME, far 
back in the Dark Ages, when schools 
of Church music were almost the only 
schools in existence. There was an- 
other time, not too long ago, when 
music in colleges—especially Church 
music—seemed to be in another “dark 
age.” That time has gone. Now, in all 
colleges—state, church, independent— 
highly-trained choral groups include 
masterpieces of religious music in any 
serious program. 


Of all institutions, surely the liberal 
arts, Christian college has the most 
powerful motive for emphasizing 
Church music in its curriculum: the 
motive of literal culture; the motive 
of Christian growth through worship; 
the motive of service to the Church. 


At Austin College 


Tue music vepartmMent 
of Austin College is the most recently 








a.) 


Band of Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 


10 


established of all the departments, yet 
it has already attained to a place of 
leadership both in the student enroll- 
ment and in influence. This Depart- 
ment has five full-time teachers and 
several part-time assistants. It has 
sought, from its founding, to serve 
the campus, the Church and the com- 
munity. Its curriculum is carefully 
planned and varied and its public pre- 
sentations have been well received. 
These presentations include perform- 





Austin’s a capella choir. 
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Colleges 


ances by the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Band, and faculty and 
student recitals. 

The A Cappella Choir of the Col- 
lege, under the direction of Dr. Wayne 
Bedford, has become famous in the 
Southwest for its excellent perform- 
ances of religious music. Its tours 
have included trips to the East and 
to the South as well as frequent trips 
throughout the Southwest. Programs 
presented have included Handel’s 
Messiah, Brahms’ Requiem, and Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah. 

Dr. Hugh Hodson of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia recently visited the 
College and wrote: “It was a delight- 
ful experience to visit the Music De- 
partment of Austin College. I am 
proud of the work and progress that 
is being made there.” This Depart- 
ment also had during the past season 
a visit from Theodore Paxson, the 
renowned pianist and accompanist of 
Nelson Eddy. Mr. Paxson later wrote: 
“I was greatly impressed with the 
work being done by the Music De- 
partment. I am particularly interested 
in the music of liberal arts Christian 
colleges like Austin.” 


At Stillman College 


T MAJORITY OF STU- 
DENTS who attend Stillman College 
come from small communities where 





Stillman College’s octette. 
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there has been little or no opportun- 
ity for musical development. The Col- 
lege strives to aid them in developing 
tastes for high musical standards in 
appreciation and in some performing 
medium where it is possible. 

Through the Music Education and 
Theory Courses offered in the regular 
College curriculum, students learn the 
fundamentals of music, how to play 
simple tunes on the piano, how to 
teach music to elementary children, 
and how to listen to and appreciate 
classical music. Emphasis is laid on 
materials for Vacation Church School 
use and students are encouraged to 
use it during the summer months. 

The 50-voice mixed Chorus of Still- 
man College has sung Stillman into 
the hearts of the people of the South. 
The repertoire of the Chorus consists 
of music from the choral masters and 
from the Negro’s own musical heri- 
tage of Spirituals. 

The Chorus is seeking to inspire 
young people to lift musical stand- 
ards wherever they go, and is giving 
enjoyment to its performers and lis- 
teners. Last, but not least, we believe 
the Chorus has been a strong influ- 
ence in Tuscaloosa and adjacent com- 
munities in establishing better racial 
understanding. 

Two outstanding appearances of the 
Chorus include the performance at 
the Men’s Convention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1949, and the perform- 
ance before the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Orlando, 
Florida, in 1951. The group was heard 
on the Banners for Freedom Program 
over a Nationwide hookup on June 
28, 1952. 

Singing must be enjoyed by those 
who perform it for it to become ef- 
fective before an audience. We try to 
establish a fellowship between mem- 


The Southwestern Singers in Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Alabama. 


bers of the group which will stimu- 
late enjoyment. 


At Southwestern 


GS oeswenrennt is among 
the relatively few colleges offering a 
major in Church Music leading to the 
Bachelor of Music degree. This 
course, first announced in 1950, has 
attracted considerable attention and 
an encouraging number of students 
who plan to become choir directors 
and church organists. 

The course is thorough and com- 
prehensive. Majors in this field spe- 
cialize in organ or voice and satisfy 
the following requirements: two spe- 
cific courses in church music—(1) 
Hymnology and Anthems and (2) 
Liturgical Music with participation in 
a liturgical choir; basic work in music 
theory—such as ear training, sight 
singing, written and keyboard har- 
mony, and counterpoint; a year’s 
study of the history of music; courses 
in form, orchestration, and conduct- 
ing. 

The Church Music major is like- 
wise expected to sing with Southwest- 
ern’s choir, the Southwestern Singers, 
during his four years of residence, to 
acquire by this experience a standard 
of excellence for the performance of 
such sacred music as anthems and 
larger choral pieces. 

Among the electives offered are ad- 
vanced courses in the history of mu- 
sic and special training in school mu- 
sic for the prospective teacher who 
may wish to combine teaching with 
choir work. All these studies must 
be accompanied by a number of 
liberal arts courses designed to give 
the student a general education. END 














“Had a mule and her name was Sal, 
Fifteen miles on the Eerie Canal.” 


Donn WOKE up Mon- 
day morning to the sound of his 
mother’s singing as she prepared the 
family breakfast. It made him feel 
good to hear her sounding happy. 
He bounded out of bed and arrived 
in the kitchen just in time to join 
in the chorus, 


“Low bridge, everybody down, 
Low bridge, for we’re coming to a 
town.” 


“Hi, Mommy, sing ‘Jimmy Crack 
Corn,” he begged after they had 
completed “Eerie Canal.” 

“All right, Donnie, bring your 
clothes in here to the kitchen and 
we'll sing while you dress.” 

Donnie, who usually had too many 


The Hearthstone, May, 1950. 
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intriguing play ideas to be interested 
in routine dressing, went happily to 
get his clothes. He loved singing. 
Like many three-year-olds, he sang 
on pitch only part of the time and 
usually mixed up the words. He came 
in strong on the choruses, 


“Jimmy crack corn and I don’t care,” 


and 


“Qh, Susanna! 
Oh, don’t you cry for me.” 


After breakfast Donnie was feeling 
very energetic. He made a game 
shouting and turning somersaults on 
the rug. His mother, incidentally, was 
vacuuming at the moment. 

“Donnie, how about taking your 
Indian drums out in the backyard? 
You can put on your feathers and 
be a real Indian,” Mommy said per- 
suasively. This struck Donnie as a 
good idea. He pulled on his Indian 


Let there be 


MUSIC 


bonnet, feathers slightly askew, and 
stalked out to the yard. His tom-toms 
made loud satisfying sounds. Don 
started playing as loud as any Indian 
had ever thought of doing. Gradually 
though, he began experimenting mak- 
ing various rhythms, listening care- 
fully to himself. Later, when his 
friend Jack came over, he added a 
couple of potlids which rang like 
cymbals when they were hit together. 
The two boys were filled with exu- 
berance at their creative attempts and 
worked for quite a while. 


Avrer DONNIE’S NAP his 
mother took him for a short walk. 
As they passed a large church in the 
neighborhood, Donnie suddenly stop- 
ped—listening. The organ was sound- 
ing forth the glorious, impressive 
Handel’s Largo, and Donnie, like 
many others before him, caught the 
beauty of it. 

“Would you like to see what makes 
the music?” his mother asked. Don- 
nie’s answer was to bound up the 
steps and walk timidly into the sanc- 
tuary. After he had finished playing, 
the kindly organist asked Donnie if 
he would like to look at the organ. 
Then followed twenty minutes of 
fascinated investigation for the de- 
lighted boy. He was allowed to touch, 
look and even “play” while the or- 
ganist explained simply how the tones 
are made. Donnie was to remember 
this experience a long time. 

Perhaps this story will give you an 
idea of the many ways in which mu- 
sic and rhythm may be introduced 
into a child’s daily life. Parents, fol- 
lowing a cue given by the child, may 
develop many meaningful musical ex- 
periences. It is good to remember that 
a youngster’s energetic shouting and 
noisemaking is partly an interest in 
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IN THE HOME 


By DOROTHY BUTTLER 


sounds and can be guided to interest 
in music making. Very often the in- 
terest may be channelled into con- 
structive beating on percussion in- 
struments or singing or rhythmic mo- 
tions. 

Everything, including sound, is new 
and fascinating to the young child. 
He will experiment with his voice. 
If you can help him, at times, use his 
voice musically, you will be develop- 
ing a real interest in singing. He will 
make noise. If you can guide him to 
listen to his pounding at the piano 
or his beating on tin cans with a stick 
and pick out the “good” sounds, you 
are developing his sensitiveness to 
pitch and tonal differences. 

He will be active, using his body 
in every conceivable way. If you 
show him that his movements are rhy- 
thmic (by singing or clapping in time 
to his jumping or galloping) he be- 
gins to see the connection between 
rhythm and music. Your awareness 
of music will make your child more 
aware of it. Most important of all, he 
will begin to see that he can and does 
create. 


A BASIC INTEREST in and 
enjoyment of music are fundamental. 
Before learning to play any kind of 
instrument, singing in a chorus, or 
attending a concert, fundamentals 
should be present. With the proper 
kind of encouragement from the pa- 
rents, probably every child could de- 
velop a musical interest. It is a rare 
child indeed who, with a dearth of 
musical experiences, can be placed on 
a piano stool at the age of seven and 
gain meaning from his lessons. 

Naturally, a child is not a hopeless 
case if he has had no musical experi- 
ences until seven or even fourteen, 
but how much more pleasure he will 
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have had if music has been a part of 
his background. How much more 
meaning music has if he can listen 
with discrimination to pitch, tone, 
and intensity, and if he recognizes 
rhythm and sound as a part of life. 

Whatever is true, whatever is hon- 
orable, whatever is just, whatever is 
pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious, if there is any excellence, 
if there is anything worthy of praise, 
think about these things. (Phil. 4:8.) 

If there need be any justification 
for spending time to help your child 
musically, Paul gives it to you. For 
music certainly may be numbered 
among the true, the lovely and the 
pure. Furthermore, musical activities 
are fun and when they are included 
in the good times of the parents and 
child, there is growth in the all-im- 
portant family relationships. 


How IS THIS ELUSIVE 
THING called musical interest to be 
acquired? What can parents do? First 
and foremost, enjoy music. If you en- 
joy music, you will bring a great 
deal of it into the home. You will 
probably start a record collection. 
You will listen to musical programs 
over the radio. You will find it natural 
to buy songbooks for your child and 
sit down with him to sing. Like Don- 
nie’s mother, you will understand 
and encourage his fumbling attempts 
to make music. 

If you play an instrument, there 
is an excellent opportunity to give 
your child a background in the mu- 
sical literature written for your in- 
strument. You will naturally work 
and talk with other musicians. This 
interest of yours will make your child 
more interested. 

Notice in the above story that 
Donnie’s mother made no attempt to 


set aside a special time for music. 
Music was a part of the day. Because 
of her awareness, she took advantage 
of the opportunities which arose. 
Bear this in mind: music fitted to the 
child’s everyday activities is more pur- 
poseful, more meaningful to the young 
child than music heard in any other 
way. Be sure that for the young child, 
musical activities are always on the 
level of play. Except for an unusually 
musical child, listening to a whole 
symphony, attending a two-hour con- 
cert, or an opera would be anything 
but fun. Forcing him to sit down so 
you can drum some music into him 
also brings rather poor results. An 
attitude of enjoyment on your part 
and an effort to make music fun is the 
surest way to develop a desirable at- 
titude in your child. 


Have A WIDE REPERTOIRE 
of songs of all kinds—nursery rhymes, 
lullabies, folk songs, singing games, 
songs of childhood activities and 
hymns. Do not limit songs to those 
the child can sing. It is best to ac- 
quaint him with a great variety of 
songs in all moods. A repertoire is 
acquired gradually. Learn one or two 
songs a week. Sing them over while 
you are working around the house. 
Soon they will be part of you, ready 
to use when the occasion arises. Go- 
ing for a walk, staying inside on a 
rainy day or before bedtime are good 
times for singing. In fact, any time 
you are in the mood is a good time. 

Using instruments can be a lot of 
fun and one of the best ways for 
Junior and Susie to experiment with 
sound and rhythm. It is desirable to 
have many different sound-producing 
instruments. The average family can 
buy very few instruments. However, ’ 
it is not necessary to spend a great 
deal. Instruments purchased should be 
good orchestral instruments, not toys. 
Tambourines, bells, tone blocks, 
drums, cymbals and tom-toms can 
be found at  not-too-high prices. 
Fairly good substitutes for or addi- 
tions to the collection can be made 
at home. For the baby, use potlids 
and bowls which ring when hit with 
a wooden spoon. When he reaches 
the age of discretion, say three and 
a half or four, he may be given thin, 
tall glasses tuned with water to the 
tones of the scale. These when hit 
with a small drumstick make a lovely, 
ringing tone. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Conducting double measure songs, with two beats in measure, loop 
A indicates suggested preliminary motion. Beats 1 and 2 are num- 
bered. Loop B is rebound stroke after beat 1. 





With quadruple measure songs, four beats in measure, loop A indi- 
cates suggested type of preliminary motion. Beats 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
numbered. Loop B is rebound stroke after beat 1. 


Ox SEVERAL occasions I had been asked to 
lead great congregations in Boston Garden. Usually the 
singing was good, but on this particular day it was un- 
speakably poor. I went away facing the question: “Why? 
What was wrong?” 


da 


In triple measure songs, with three beats in measure, loop A indi- 
cates suggested type of preliminary motion. Beats 1, 2 and 3 are num- 
bered. Loop B is rebound stroke after beat 1. 


You ean 
make them 


SING 


By F. CARLTON BOOTH 





_From Christian Life, March, 1952. Copy- 
righted by Sunday Magazine, Inc. Used by 
permission. 


Perhaps you, too, have had a similar experience when 
you tried to get people to sing but they failed to respond. 
It is the why of that failure I wish to face with you. 

Usually the cause of failure lies in the leader himself. 
Either he chooses the wrong songs or, as happened at 
Boston Garden, the wrong songs are chosen for him. 
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Maybe he arranges the songs in poor sequence or, after 
announcing them, talks them up in bad taste. Perhaps he 
talks too much, period! Many song leaders do. 
Furthermore, the song leader may fail in mechanics— 
the techniques of the art. As a result, there is lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the congregation. People will not 
follow a leader in anything if they are not convinced he 
knows where he is going and how he is going to get there. 
Then, of course, there is the psychology of the whole 
situation to face: the psychology of the crowd—its mood 
and purpose in assembling; the psychology of approach 
to these people; the atmosphere and spirit of the meeting 
before it begins and as it progresses. All these are guiding 
lights along the way for a song leader, indicating what he 
should do and how he should do it. In most church 
services and religious gatherings, group singing is featured 
at least three times. The song leader must see that the 
level of interest rises with the surge of the entire meeting. 
But how? That’s the question. 


Lirs BEGIN HERE. Are you interested in song 
leading? Do you enjoy it? Are you challenged by it? If 
not, my advice is not to try and make yourself perform 
the functional duties of a song leader. Wait until you 
become completely thrilled by the very thought of stand- 
ing before a crowd of people, giving them the opportunity 
to sing and helping them derive blessing and inspiration. 
Without this basic attitude on your part, you’re doomed 
to fail before you start. 

This deep-seated “want-to” in your heart will be de- 
tected at once by the congregation, and they will tend to 
respond in kind. “Instinctive imitation,” it’s called. Most 
church groups want to sing, and as a song leader, you 
want to help them fulfill that desire. Your chief function 
as a song leader is to dispense inspiration and radiate en- 
thusiasm. You’re not on the platform to display your 
powess as a great conductor. Thus it follows that your 
preparation as a song leader need not, and in most instances 
will not, coincide with that required of the “finished” 
musician, who is trained for quite a different purpose. 

Yet, your preparation must be thorough. You must 
know rhythm. You must be able, with grace and force, 
to execute correctly the simple conducting beats, illustrated 
in the accompanying photographs. An attempt has been 
made in these pictures to show more than the usual direc- 
tion of the various beats, which often appear very rug- 
ged and angular. I have sought to indicate something of 
the full, free sweep of the arm used in conducting the 
various types of measure. Notice that the lift, or rebound, 
as it is called, is very prominent after beat 1. There is a 
slight bounce after each beat, adding both grace and 
clarity to the movement. 

No diagrams have been photographed of the compound 
measures. It usually is far more clear to the average con- 
gregation if a song leader simplifies his conducting of 
compound rhythms, using any one of these outlined pat- 
terns or a combination of them. Compound double meas- 
ure songs with the time signature 6/8 or 6/4 can be con- 
ducted with either the double or triple patterns, depend- 
ing on the tempo and swing of the piece. Compound triple 
measure, 9/8 or 9/4 time signature, almost invariably will 
be led with the triple pattern. Compound quadruple meas- 
ure songs, 12/8 or 12/4 times signature, will be led with 
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A nationally known song leader helps 
singers and would-be directors alike 
with this fascinating musical piece. 


the simple four-beat pattern. Always try to keep strong 
accents on down beats. 


Max THIS REQUIRES persistent practice of the 
various rhythms, first beating with one hand, thea with 
both—counting aloud or singing as you direct. 

In song leading, every motion must count for some- 
thing. Make no false or unnecessary moves; they always 
confuse. You must be definite and crystal clear. A prelim- 
inary motion—a slight lift of the hand before the first 
word is sung—will enable everyone to breathe. Then 
start together, with a good, firm attack. A similar hand 
signal before each release, or cutoff, will make for an 
abrupt, unified stop, which always adds to the thrill of 
the climax. 

In planning a song service, confer with others if need 
be. Then pick your songs in keeping with the underly- 
ing theme and objective of the meeting, whether it be 
soul winning and evangelism, praise, prayer, consecration 
or a service designed to reach some special age group. 
Wisdom which comes through prayer will direct you. 

Next, arrange the selected songs so that you start at a 
point of common interest—something quite familiar, as 
a rule. When the last song has been sung, the hearts of 
the people should have been tuned and prepared for what 
is to follow. 


B: SURE YOU ANNOUNCE each song clearly and 
distinctly. Give the number at least twice, making sure the 
pitch and modulation of your voice are in perfect accord 
with the mood and spirit of the song. For example, don’t 
announce “Abide with Me” as you would announce “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” One is quiet and meditative; the 
other is militant and aggressive. So, study the inherent 
message in each song, then let what you say and the way 
in which you say it correspond with its thought. 

Finally, if you’re going to be a song leader who will 
make them sing, you must cultivate the art of friendliness 
and cheerfulness. You must develop the ability to turn 
an otherwise tense or embarrassing situation into a good 
laugh. You must maintain an erect posture, yet not be a 
“stuffed shirt.” You must be neatly groomed, yet not ex- 
travagantly dressed. You must be utterly sincere, a lover 
of people and a winner of souls, never concluding that 
when the songs have been led your task is finished. You 
must pray the meeting through to the end, working lov- 
ingly with the last person remaining for help. 

It’s a big job, this song leading. But it’s fun. 


Try it! You can make them sing. END 





Music cleanses the understanding, inspires it, and lifts it 
into a realm which it would not reach if it were left to 
itself. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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[ WANTS TO BE HAPPY and every- 
one tries in his own way to find happiness. The 
founders of this country may have been wiser than 
they realized when they wrote “entitled to the pursuit 
of happiness” right into the body of a great Constitu- 
tion. Though many pursue, few it is indeed who actu- 
ally find the thing they are seeking. 

Some years ago the Public Enemy No. 1 came to my 
office for treatment. Though I did not recognize him, 
when the FBI showed me his photograph later, a trap 
was laid, the man was caught and death was his sorry 
reward. This man was seeking a short cut to happiness. 
His was a case of mistaken judgment. If one follows 
the rules, it is actually easier to be happy than un- 
happy’ 

The rules herein are the result of 25 or more years 
of counseling in the medical profession. They are 
presented with the hope that others may also find 
them helpful along the uncertain road to happiness. 


What Some Folks 
Say About Happiness 


ae MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and said about 
how to be happy. Does happiness mean the same thing 
to any two people? One dictionary defines happiness 
as “good fortune.” Ask the man on the street—the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker. If the an- 
swers are not completely without meaning, they will at 
least be very different. It is encouraging to know that 
many people are happy; that most of them will try to 
define it for you; that happiness in varying forms 
comes to people of varying interests, backgrounds, 
and so forth. 


Ys 


A Doctor 
Looks at 
Happiness 


In the World Around Him 


FIRST OF TWO PARTS 
By J. K. FANCHER, M. D. 


What are they saying these days about happiness? 


A preacher . . . “Freedom from fear. Everyone I talk 
to is afraid.” 
A businessman .. . “To know that my family is pro- 


vided for in the future.” 

An outdoor man... “A full appreciation of human 
nature, and the God-given universe about us.” 

A lawyer .. . “Adaptability.” 

A storekeeper . . . “Giving part of myself to others.” 

A laborer . . . “Health.” 

A newspaper editor . . . “Being free to think about 
and work for a better world.” 

A society lady .. . “Peace of mind.” 

Hon. Harold Stassen . . . “Inner contentment is hap- 
piness to me.” 
Hon. Earl Warren. . 
the will of God.” 
Evangelist Billy Graham . . . “Accepting Jesus Christ 
as one’s personal Saviour and following His will 
in one’s life by (1) daily Bible reading, (2) fre- 
quent daily prayer, (3) testifying and leading 

others to Him.” 

Dr. Philip Weltner, President, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity .. . “He who finds his own good in the good 
of others is the man who experiences the elation 
of spirit we call happiness.” 


. “Living in accordance with 


It has been most interesting to discover that from 
the hundreds of people who were asked for their 
definition of happiness, there were hundreds of dif- 
ferent answers. 


| ® HEALTH ESSENTIAL for happiness? If it 
were, most of the chronically ill should be bitter and 
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unhappy people. Yet some of the happiest persons are 
those who have been crippled or ill. Just think of the 
many healthy but very unhappy people everywhere. 
It certainly is true that good health is greatly to be 
desired, and is an asset to all who possess it. But health 
itself is not the key to happiness. 

Freedom from fear is but a negative attitude toward 
happiness; it does not lead us anywhere. It simply steers 
us aimlessly away from something. Adaptability is a 
better definition of happiness, but it is incomplete and 
fails to explain itself. The best way to consider hap- 
piness is positively and directly. What can be done to 
achieve this elusive thing? 

William Lyon Phelps defined happiness as “thinking 
the most interesting thoughts.” How can we do this? 
Any middle-aged person who is unhappy because of 
growing older might compare himself to a man climb- 
ing a tower by means of a circular staircase within. 
At each step is a window. Each step means, therefore, 
a broader, slightly different vision; a greater horizon, 
and at the top, one achieves the broadest vision and the 
greatest horizon. I like to consider each gray hair as a 
badge of honor, which shows the owner has climbed 
another step up the tower. That little comparison has 
been a tremendous help to me in adapting myself to 
gray hair and advancing years. 

So it isn’t necessary to dye your hair, or have your 
face lifted. Just be yourself. We all like people who 
know how to grow old gracefully. They are happy 
people, and make those about them happy also. 


Havens IS A RELATIVE THING. An article 
in a newspaper tells of an old lady in the Arizona desert 
who seemed very happy and yet did not have modern 
conveniences. A visitor asked her about her happy 
attitude. She replied, “Oh yes, I am very happy. Why 
the well is only 75 feet away. Where we used to live 
the well was 100 yards away.” 


FRIENDS 


“The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.” 
—Cowper. 





SURVEY proudly presents herewith the first of a 
two-installment article on happiness by Dr. J. K. 
Fancher, prominent physician and an elder in At- 
lanta’s First Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Fancher’s writing, like his counseling, comes 
to us as a labor of love. In it you will find humor 
and wisdom born of experience. The author-doctor 
has practiced medicine for 30 years. He is a former 
director of Atlanta’s Good Samaritan Clinic, an out- 
standing charitable agency doing research in the 
field of glandular disorders. He has counseled thou- 
sands of young men and women on the threshold of 
matrimony. 











Man is essentially gregarious. He needs a mate and 
he needs friends. He cannot live alone or unto himself. 
To be friendless is to endure a living death, Nothing 
is lonelier than to be alone in a crowd. 

“There are three faithful friends,” Benjamin Franklin 
wrote, “an old wife, an old dog, and ready money.” 

Books have been written on making friends. The 
rules are simple. You yourself must deserve a friend 
if you are to gain one. As Hazlett once wrote, “He 
will never have true friends who is afraid of making 
enemies.” A man must be his true self to be a true 
friend. Aristotle expressed it this way, “A true friend 
is one soul in two bodies.” When a man is friendly, he 
has friends. 


F RIENDS ARE AN INVALUABLE ASSET. They 
are a wonderful source of happiness. One never knows 
his true friends until he is in distress. Then the so-called 
friends of the fair-weather variety disappear into thin 
air, and in their place come friends whom you never 
knew were more than acquaintances. Pythagoras de- 
scribed this thought nicely, “Friends are as companions 
on a journey, who ought to aid each other to persevere 
in the road to a happier life.” Such is true friendship. 
It is a good policy for most of us to have numerous 
acquaintances, and few close friends. 

Recently I visited a friend who had just lost his 
beloved wife. He was a Christian, and of course was 
taking the shock like a Christian gentleman. He re- 
marked that he never let his checking account fall be- 
low $100,000, and he really didn’t know how much he 





Harold Stassen. 


PHOTO BY COURTESY OF 
ATLANTA JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION 
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Earl Warren. 
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was worth in stocks, bonds and property. But he said 
“All that is nothing compared to friends. What I need 
now is friends.” “A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
It is a most happy feeling both to have a friend and to 
be a friend. 


Congenial 
Marriage 


A CONGENIAL MARRIAGE is conducive to 
happiness. Do not misunderstand me. Single blessed- 
ness is better than double cussedness. But when mar- 
riage is what it should be to both parties, it brings 
happiness very near. Marriage is the natural state of 
adult living. 

The matter of choosing a life partner is a most vital 
one. There seem to be five essential requirements to 
be looked for in a mate. 


I, AVERAGE GOOD HEALTH. This almost goes without 
saying. To earn a living health should be con- 
sidered most desirable. 

2. AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE. Happiness in marriage is 
attained more effectively when both parties can 
intelligently meet their mutual problems. 

3- AVERAGE EDUCATION. Too great a divergence in edu- 
cation has proved too great an obstacle for many 





couples. When you have comparative educations 
you have a strong basis for developing similar 
likes and ideals. 

4. FAITH IN Gop. A home without faith is built on 
sand and will not stand. Faith will overcome all 
obstacles. It develops that peace of mind that 
“passeth all understanding.” 

. A GOOD DIsPosITION. This is more important than 
one might at first think. To be able to hold one’s 
temper and smile in spite of trouble is a wonder- 
ful trait. 


MN 


Of course we all realize that more qualifications 
should be looked for. In a man financial responsibility 
should be recognized. If a man accepts his responsi- 
bility as a provider, he need not be rich. A good per- 
sonality is certainly an asset. So is being a good mixer. 
What prospective wives often fail to consider is 
whether the man’s business is reputable. When a wife 
cannot be proud of her husband’s business, and often 
feels she has to lie about it, she cannot be very proud 
of her husband. Such a marriage cannot be happy. 

Marriage is never complete without children. If your 
own children do not come into your home, you should 
adopt some. One warning here: do not adopt just any 
child. Go to a Child Welfare Agency and let them 


(Continued on page 50) 


A congenial mar- 
riage is conducive to 
happiness. 


PHOTO BY H. ARM- 
STRONG ROBERTS, 
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Fort Smith Church 
Presents Outdoor 
Christmas Pageant 


Members of First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, last year presented a living 
tableau of the advent of the Christ Child. Over 
100 people participated in the production as 
actors, costume directors, record-player op- 
erators, electricians, etc. It was estimated that 
over 10,000 people viewed the pageant. The 
three scenes, set up on the lawn of the church, 
cost the church less than twenty dollars. 

For the four nights preceding Christmas 
Eve, the scenes were set up for 30-minute 
periods, with two shifts each night. The stone 
walls and steps of the educational building 
formed the background. Christmas music 
played during the showing helped provide a 
worshipful atmosphere. The Southwest-Times 
Record saluted the project with a full-page 
picture story by Mary Lou Jones. 


Pantomiming the angel’s announcement, an actress 
stands on the second-story level of the steps. Shepherd 
scene in the foreground is shown below. 
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was worth in stocks, bonds and property. But he said 
“All that is nothing compared to friends. What I need 
now is friends.” “A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
It is a most happy feeling both to have a friend and to 
be a friend. 


Congenial 
Marriage 


A CONGENIAL MARRIAGE is conducive to 
happiness. Do not misunderstand me. Single blessed- 
ness is better than double cussedness. But when mar- 
riage is what it should be to both parties, it brings 
happiness very near. Marriage is the natural state of 
adult living. 

The matter of choosing a life partner is a most vital 
one. There seem to be five essential requirements to 
be looked for in a mate. 


I, AVERAGE GOOD HEALTH. This almost goes without 
saying. To earn a living health should be con- 
sidered most desirable. 

2. AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE. Happiness in marriage is 
attained more effectively when both parties can 
intelligently meet their mutual problems. 

3- AVERAGE EDUCATION. Too great a divergence in edu- 
cation has proved too great an obstacle for many 





couples. When you have comparative educations 
you have a strong basis for developing similar 
likes and ideals. 

4. FAITH IN Gop. A home without faith is built on 
sand and will not stand. Faith will overcome all 
obstacles. It develops that peace of mind that 
“passeth all understanding.” 

. A GoopD pDisposiTION. This is more important than 
one might at first think. To be able to hold one’s 
temper and smile in spite of trouble is a wonder- 
ful trait. 


A 


Of course we all realize that more qualifications 
should be looked for. In a man financial responsibility 
should be recognized. If a man accepts his responsi- 
bility as a provider, he need not be rich. A good per- 
sonality is certainly an asset. So is being a good mixer. 
What prospective wives often fail to consider is 
whether the man’s business is reputable. When a wife 
cannot be proud of her husband’s business, and often 
feels she has to lie about it, she cannot be very proud 
of her husband. Such a marriage cannot be happy. 

Marriage is never complete without children. If your 
own children do not come into your home, you should 
adopt some. One warning here: do not adopt just any 
child. Go to a Child Welfare Agency and let them 


(Continued on page 50) 


A congenial mar- 
riage is conducive to 
happiness. 
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Fort Smith Church 
Presents Outdoor 
Christmas Pageant 


Members of First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, last year presented a living 
tableau of the advent of the Christ Child. Over 
100 people participated in the production as 
actors, costume directors, record-player op- 
erators, electricians, etc. It was estimated that 
over 10,000 people viewed the pageant. The 
three scenes, set up on the lawn of the church, 
cost the church less than twenty dollars. 

For the four nights preceding Christmas 
Eve, the scenes were set up for 30-minute 
periods, with two shifts each night. The stone 
walls and steps of the educational building 
formed the background. Christmas music 
played during the showing helped provide a 
worshipful atmosphere. The Southwest-Times 
Record saluted the project with a full-page 
picture story by Mary Lou Jones. 


Pantomiming the angel’s announcement, an actress 
stands on the second-story level of the steps. Shepherd 
scene in the foreground is shown below. 
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ine tnree tableaux were illuminated with ftloodlights, as shown in this picture of the manger scene. Manger was 14’ x 4’. Various departments 
of the Sunday school furnished actors. 


Adjusting the many spotlights used in the presentation was one of Mrs. Thomas Fleeman, Director of Religious Education, supervised the 
the behind-the-scenes jobs. staging of the Christmas scenes. 
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“Curtain time” finds costume committee assisting actors into authentic A lady becomes bearded for her role as one of the Wise Men. Later 
costumes, some of which are heavily embroidered satins. she will don elaborate costume like one below, left. 


Blanket was foundation of angel costume. See first picture for finished | Teen-age actors enjoy singing Christmas carols while waiting to be 
outfit. called to their places, 
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Missions face a grave problem 


Growing Pains 







































Tue PHENOMENAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT of our work in the Congo, 
conspicuous for many years, continues 
with an ever-increasing acceleration. 
Indeed, this very progress constitutes, 
in a sense, our major embarrassment. 
Ten central stations, with their inter- 
related programs of evangelistic, edu- 
cational, medical, social, and industrial 
activities reaching into more than a 
thousand villages, have taxed the ca- 
pacities of our missionaries to the ut- 
most. Though our Congo force is 
now larger than at any time in its his- 
tory, this Mission continues to prod 
the Board with importunate requests 
for additional help. 

The task that confronts the Mission 
is all but staggering in its dimensions: 
e THE EVANGELIZATION OF HUNDREDS of 
unreached villages 
e THE PROVIDING OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES for a fast-awakening peo- 
ple for whom there are no public 
schools and who can look only to the 
Missions, Catholic and Protestant, for 
their training 
e THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNITY in the midst of an amaz- 
ing commercial and industrial expan- 
sion in which secular employment 
with lucrative compensation offers in- 
creasingly serious competition to the 
modest salaries paid in Christian serv- 
ice. 

e THE GUIDING OF AN _ INDIGENOUS 
cHURCH, with a membership almost 
equal to that of the Synod of Texas, 
through the difficult period of its 
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in the Congo 


emergence into ecclesiastical and fi- 
nancial autonomy 

e STEERING OF A PRUDENT AND sympa- 
thetic course through all the adjust- 
ments in practice and attitude that are 
required by the rise of a strong na- 
tionalism among the people of the 
Congo 

e AND THE MAINTAINING OF A FRIENDLY 
and co-operative relationship with the 
Colonial Government in its highly 
difficult task of administration. 


Orr Conco Mission is 
meeting these situations with fine 
statesmanship; but it should be recog- 
nized that it now faces a critical pe- 
riod in its history and urgently needs 
the understanding and prayers of the 
home churches. 

Certain special problems are pointed 
up in recent communications from the 
Mission: 


1. Finance. Two aspects of the fi- 
nancial problem are particularly criti- 
cal: 


a. An inadequate operating budget. Our 
Congo budget has increased by only 
50% in 30 years, while the work has 
more than doubled and the costs have 
skyrocketed out of all proportion. 
The value of the franc has depreciated 
so greatly, and wages have increased 
so decidedly, that our Mission finds it 
difficult to keep its work intact with 
the appropriations now available. The 
comparative wages of workers in com- 
mercial and government concerns and 
those in the employ of the Mission 
are so disparate that our low salaries 
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have become a source of reproach to 
us. As a result, we are now finding it 
difficult to retain in mission service 
the abler products of our own schools. 

b. Government subsidies. The Colonial 
Government is spending millions of 
francs annually in subsidizing projects 
devoted to native welfare, especially 
in the fields of education and medical 
service. As one of the larger Protes- 
tant groups in the Congo, our Mission 
is eligible for considerable grants from 
these funds for hospitals and schools 
that meet the required standards. Sub- 
stantial sums have already been given 
us for the erection of medical and edu- 
cational buildings. 

Grateful as we are for such help, it 
is obvious that each new project adds 
to the Mission’s burden of operating 
expense. Every new building for 
school and hospital purposes, though 
built by government grants and partly 
subsidized by government help, still 
calls for further contributions from 
the home Church in America. 


2. Personnel. With 134 mission- 
aries making up our Congo force, a 
50% increase over prewar days, it 
might seem that our personnel needs 
are pretty well supplied. Actually, the 
Mission is confronted by a critical 
shortage, especially in the category of 
evangelistic workers. 

At its recent annual meeting, the 
Mission asked for twelve ordained 
men to be sent at the earliest possible 
moment. It warned that our evangel- 
istic force was seriously depleted and 
had reached the breaking point in 
the face of the greatest needs and op- 
portunities they have known. The 
Mission explains: 


“In the past six years we have lost 
Motte Martin, Washburn, McKinnon, 
Longenecker, Smith, Stegall, Wharton. 
Others are approaching retirement. 
Somehow the appeal of the Congo 
work has not reached out and claimed 
the rank and file of our seminary grad- 
uates. You can readily see that the net 
losses in the evangelistic personnel are 
serious.” 


The Mission adds: 


“We are gradually receiving enough 
help for some departments, but, as you 
know from the letters with which we 
have bombarded the Nashville office, 
the evangelistic missionaries lag far be- 
hind in number; in fact, our evangelis- 
tic force is strung out over a long, thin 
line and is entirely inadequate in the 


By C. DARBY FULTON 


Executive Secretary, 
Board of World Missions 
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face of the challenging forces of to- 
day. This is the very heart of mission- 
ary work, the primary purpose of all 
other work, but there is never a Mis- 
sion Meeting but spends many hours 
trying to stretch out the cloth to make 
the evangelistic coat.” 


3. Higher education and profes- 
sional schools. An evidence of the 
spirit of awakening and of inquiry 
in the Congo is the avid demand for 
education as a means of self-advance- 
ment. If one be startled by the amaz- 
ing scope of our school program in 
Africa, embracing almost 1400 institu- 
tions in which over 40,000 students are 
enrolled, he must remember that there 
is no public education in the Congo. 
With the exception of a few institu- 
tions devoted to training in certain 
specialties, the government leaves with 
the missions, Catholic and Protestant, 
the whole task of education, and dis- 
charges its responsibility by making 
grants and subsidies to help with the 
cost. 

As the general level of education 
rises and the demands of the native 
people for ever-higher training be- 
come more importunate, we are faced 
with a persistent question: “How far 
can we go in the establishing of 
schools up to university standard, or 
of special schools for artisans and 
other skilled laborers?” The develop- 
ment of such a program of education 
would involve the expenditure of 
sums of money entirely beyond the 
reach of our present resources. Yet, 
if Protestant missions cannot accept 
their share of this responsibility, we 
may expect our pupils to go to the 
other faith for their education. This, 
in fact, they are already doing. 


4. The Roman Catholic Question. 
The almost overwhelming scope of 
Roman Catholic activity in the Congo 
cannot be ignored. A communication 
from our Congo Mission observes: 

“Where there were two Roman Cath- 
olic stations in Luebo territory 30 years 


DR. 
problems facing our Congo Mission, 
problems on which they have requested 
the consultation of the Executive Secre- 
tary and a representative of the Board 
of World Missions. Dr. James A. Jones, 
pastor of Myers Park Presbyterian 
Church of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
represents the Board. 
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ago, there are now eleven, and we still 
have our one station of Luebo. With 
their superior subsidies, and closer con- 
tact with the natives through increas- 
ing numbers of missionaries, our work 
is rapidly dwindling in many of the 


outstation areas.” 


5. The Native Church. The 60 
years of our missionary history in the 
Congo have seen the development of 
a remarkable Christian community. 
Where not one believer existed to 
welcome our pioneer missionaries, we 
now have a church with approxi- 
mately 70,000 communicant members 
and a constituency, including baptized 
infants, of 121,000, 

But the Church of the Congo has 
come to a critical period in its life, 
when it must be weaned from its de- 
pendence upon missionary personnel 
and financial help, and establish itself 
on its own resources of men, money 
and faith. 

This is not an easy step for a people 
who have only recently been intro- 
duced to the idea of scik-enmpe and 
self-government. It is natural for the 
African to hang on to the missionary 
both for leadership and for financial 
aid. He is likely to feel that after all 
the Gospel was an importation from 
abroad and that it is to be fostered 
and financed from foreign sources. 

This is not to say that the spirit of 
Christian liberality and stewardship 
is lacking among the Congo people. 
There are wonderful instances of 
amazing devotion and sacrifice, in- 
stances that put us to shame and call 
us to self-examination. Yet, it is quite 
understandable that to many Congo- 
lese our Mission is just another em- 
ployment agency, like government 
and industry. The man of the Congo 
recognizes three chief sources of 
enterprise and activity in his country 
—government, industry, missions— 
and he often wonders why, with all 
their preaching of the dignity of labor 
and the rights of the common man, 
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the missions actually pay less than in- 
dustry and government! 

Here is one of our major problems 
—to impress the fact that our enter- 
prise is of a completely different char- 
acter, that we are a nonprofit, benevo- 
lent organization entrusted with funds 
that represent the sacrificial giving of 
American Christians, that the ultimate 
responsibility for the support of the 
Church in the Congo must rest upon 
the Congolese themselves, that the 
Church must look forward to de- 
creasing subsidies rather than to 
greater ones, and that no people can 
grow into spiritual maturity who will 
not shoulder for themselves the finan- 
cial burdens incident to their own de- 
velopment in spiritual life and oppor- 
tunity. 


6. The changing attitude and 
status of the African. The Congolese 
have come a long way. Our own 
Mission has played a significant part 
tin their progress. The development of 
the people in education, industrial 
skill and capacity for political self- 
government involves a constant ad- 
justment to their ever-rising status. 
The social equality question has not 
become a live issue in the Congo, but 
‘that it is in the thoughts of the Afri- 
can cannot be gainsaid, The govern- 
ment has already conceded to the 
Africans their right to representation 
on almost all of the government coun- 
cils and commissions. At these meet- 
ings they are entertained in European 
hotels. The Missions cannot lag be- 
hind in these adjustments, but should 
lead the way in discovering Christian 
solutions to the rapidly emerging 
problems of station and status that are 
incident to the emerging of a new 
civilization. 

These are a few of the vexing ques- 
tions that are before our Congo Mis- 
sion. Here is the great challenge of 
Africa to the Church today. Africa is 
emerging into the life of the world 
with a new self-consciousness. Will 
she play her part as a handmaid of 
righteousness, moved by the impulses 
of the Gospel, devoted to Christ and 
to the Kingdom; or will she learn 
the arts and devices of human wisdom 
and employ them in the world with 
only such conscience as is afforded by 
a reprobate heathenism? The Church 
must act quickly. There is no time to 
lose. The transformation of Africa is 
coming with a speed and momentum 
that are almost unbelievable. END 
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Helen Meserve with Presbyterian mother and grandchild whom she has followed from 


Illinois to Texas. 


‘hm TEXAS SUN BEAT 
DOWN on our green jeep station wagon 
as it spun over the smooth roads. 
White bolls of cotton spread over the 
plains, as far as the eye could see. 
When we slowed down through 
towns, curious people read the letter- 
ing on the jeep: 
“The Harvester 
Migrant Mobile Unit 
Division of Home Missions 

National Council of Churches.” 
They did not know we had an organ, 
a record player, a movie projector, a 
ball and bat, and a Communion set 
inside. Perhaps they did not know 
what a migrant was even though there 
were 170,000 of them in Texas. 

Charlotte and I were not saying 
much. Charlotte was thinking about 
the Maldonado family she had met 
in Minnesota. There were six chil- 
dren and the father had made only 
$200 picking sugar beets for four 
months. The rain had almost drowned 
what beets there were. 


Mission 


I WAS THINKING ABOUT 
my summer in Illinois and the little 
town that had opened its schools, its 
churches, and its heart to the Texas- 
Mexican asparagus and corn pickers. 
I wondered about Bernie and Gene- 
veva who had been baptized in the 
Presbyterian church there, 

It was afternoon when we arrived 
in Cotton Town. A representative of 
the Ministerial Alliance was there to 
meet us as it was this group who had 
asked two missionaries to come. “Go 
to work,” said Mr. Smith, “and you 
have our blessing. There are 25,000 
pickers in the county. That ought to 
keep you busy.” 

Work we did! We went out to the 
shacks on the edge of the cotton fields. 
Sometimes a Negro came to the door, 
sometimes a Texas-Mexican. Once it 
was an old friend from Illinois. Al- 
ways we were invited inside and a 
chair or box was offered. First we 
became acquainted with the families, 
told a Bible story to the children, gave 
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the mother a New Testament, then 
invited the youngsters outside for a 
game of ball. “Come back soon,” was 
the farewell; “Come every day.” 


Orr VISITING AND COUN- 
SELING with the families occupied 
only part of our time. Saturdays and 
Sundays were the big days. Almost 
every picker in the area came to shop 
on week ends. We saw trucks from 
fifteen states. One truck carried old 
license tags from eighteen states. 
Though these people poured hun- 
dreds of dollars into the community, 
only one restroom was available. Gas 
stations locked their doors but not 
their pumps. There wasn’t any place 
the migrants felt welcome, so they 
just milled on the streets. 

The ministers rented a store build- 
ing for us and the young people from 
the churches helped us clean it up. 
We painted a sign in English and 


to Migrants 


Spanish, “Rest and Recreation Cen- 
ter. Everyone welcome.” 

The loud speaker played Spanish 
music on the sidewalk. A young girl 
came in and asked the way to the 
telegraph office. A mother changed 
and fed her baby. Mrs. Gomez hud- 
dled up to the stove while she waited 
until it was time for her truck to 
leave. Her youngsters played happily 
with the toys. 


A YOUNG MAN ASKED if 
we had a book that would teach him 
English. Cristoval and Santiago played 
checkers for a long time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Varga read a magazine together. 
I admired the paper flowers in Mrs. 
Varga’s hand. “They are for my baby 
who died just a year ago in cotton 
picking time,” she said. 

Before we knew it, it was four 
o'clock and movie time. Everyone 


laughed happily in the back room, 


Even the babies were quiet. As people 
left, we handed them one of the Gos- 
pels and invited them back to the 
worship service on Sunday. 

Two months passed, The bolls were 
no longer white in the fields and it 
was time to head south. Our migrant 
friends would soon follow us. We 
packed up the jeep and Charlotte 
added a cotton boll for a souvenir. 

The road led between brown fields. 
The communities that had welcomed 
the migrants would now be eager to 
see them leave. We spent the night 
in San Antonio and felt a little guilty 
about the 50,000 migrants we were 
doing nothing about. But our desti- 
nation was the Rio Grande Valley. 


Th nese WAS A HAPPY RE- 

UNION in the Valley with old friends. 

Mrs. Romero had had a new baby. 

Ema’s husband was back from the 
(Continued on page 44) 


By HELEN MESERVE 
Director of Religious Education, 
First Presbyteriax Church, 
Brownsville, Texas 





15,000 migrants pack Lubbock (Texas) on a Saturday during cotton harvest. 
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Americana, Brazil 


History HAS MANY SIDE- 
LicHts that the average reader or 
student often misses. Did you ever 
hear of Americana, Brazil? Of the 
“Southern Colonization Association”? 
Of nineteenth century displaced 
Americans finding sanctuary in Bra- 
zil? The story is a fascinating one, 
but can only be sketched here. 

In 1867-1868 quite a number of 
Americans of the Confederate States, 
not being satisfied with conditions 
after the Civil War, decided to move 
to Brazil. Some 300 families settled in 
different sections in Southern Brazil: 
Santa Barbara, Juquia and Rio Doce. 
Another group settled in North Brazil 
on the Amazon River and called their 
settlement “Dixie.” 

According to Rev. Ballard Dunn’s 
book “Brazil, the Home for South- 
erns,” it was no helter-skelter flight 
into oblivion. A “Southern Coloniza- 
tion Association” was organized and 
a number of men were sent to Brazil 
in advance to investigate conditions 
and find suitable sites for colonies. 
Among these were Dr, Gaston (a 
doctor of medicine), Mr. McMullen, 
Mr. Merriwether, and Mr. Bowen, 
who later married a Brazilian girl 
from Juquia. 


Hreanine or tHe HoPetess 
SITUATION of many in the United 
States Southland after the War, Don 
Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, offered 
land and free transportation to those 
who had lost all and could not afford 
to travel at their own expense. He 
was very anxious to have the South- 
erners go to Brazil to teach his sub- 
jects to farm with modern equipment 
the North American way. He offered 
free transportation on railroads to 
those men who went to Brazil to in- 
vestigate conditions, and guides or 
interpreters to aid them. He did what 
he could to help them. 
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By MRS. ALVA HARDIE 


That most of the Southerners 
bought their farms is certain, because 
these farms were many miles distant 
from one another and some even in 
distant parts of the country. For in- 
stance, the Merriwethers bought land 
in a rich farming district named 
Botucatu, far away from others who 
bought land in Santa Barbara. Those 
families who settled at the Rio Doce 
and Juquia soon moved away because 
of illness from malaria. 


Awone those wHo Mr 
GRATED to South Brazil were several 
ministers or preachers: Mr. A. I. 
Smith, Mr. Pyles, who was a Baptist 
preacher, and a Mr. Thomas who was 
a Methodist preacher, a Mr. Newman 
and a Mr. McKnight, and others also 
who farmed to support their families 
and preached on Sunday. Rev. Ballard 
Dunn, an Episcopal minister, led the 
group that settled at Ribeira near the 
Juquia river. 

Many years later, after all the 
Americans had left this place, Rev. 
James Porter Smith carried on Gospel 
work along that river. He told of an 
elder in the Presbyterian church there 
who said that when a lad he went 
with his father to visit these strange 
“foreigners” who could not speak 
Portuguese. He and his father did not 
understand why the North Americans 
sang songs and prayed. This was all 
very strange to them. In time they 
learned that they were worshiping 
God and were told: “We are praying 
that missionaries be sent out to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to your 
countrymen.” 

These North American Southerners 
built schoolhouses in central locations 
and on Sundays worshiped in them. 
Two young women from the United 
States joined them sometime about 
1886-1888 and taught neighborhood 
schools. Miss Lovie Fielder taught the 


big boys and girls and the little ones 
on down to kindergarten age in one 
section and Miss Annie Lou Vincent 
in another. Both were fine young 
women and it was a great help to the 
children growing up on the farms 
around there. After a time Miss 
Fielder returned to the United States 
of America and Miss Vincent married 
one of the Thatcher boys and gave up 
school work. 

Teaching a school made up of so 
many children and young people of 
all ages was no easy matter, and 
sometimes order was kept by the use 
of a long quince switch always at hand 
and usually applied after school hours, 
but when the need arose punishment 
was meted out right before the whole 
school as a public example! This did 
not happen often, but when it did it 
made a lasting impression. After some 
years Mr. Saundres of Georgia or 
Alabama went out and taught a neigh- 
borhood school, married the star pupil, 
Annie McAlpine, and later returned 
to his home in the United States. 


ie THE SANTA BARBARA 
SECTION there is still the old cemetery 
where the North American settlers 
continue to lay away their beloved 
dead. The gravestones tell the story 
of the passing of young and old and 
it is a sacred spot to many. That 
tragedy should come to many was 
inevitable, of course. That is life, 
especially so in the wake of a terrible 
war. 

In the early days a little grass- 
covered house where services were 
held was built close by the cemetery, 
then a framework church was built 
and used for years and later a brick 
church was built. It later had to be 
torn down because of ant beds under 
the foundations and another brick 
church was erected and stands to this 
day, even though the ants continue to 
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molest and have to be fought con- 
tinually with chemicals and other 
means. 

It has been said that these citizens 
of the United States renounced their 
citizenship, but this was not true of 
the majority. They registered their 
Brazilian-born children in the Ameri- 
can consulate and kept their national 
holidays, always celebrating the 
Fourth of July with the traditional 
picnic, speeches, and songs. Their flag 
was the Stars and Stripes. 


W ine THIS WAS GOING 
on in Southern Brazil it was decided 
to open mission work in North Brazil. 
In 1873 Rev. J. Rockwell Smith began 
work in Recife, Pernambuco. Taking 
part in this work were Mrs. J. R. 
Smith and her brother, Rev. Wm. C. 
Porter, both from that group of 
Americans who went to Brazil in 1867. 
Thus one sees that North American- 
Brazilians took an active part in the 
Presbyterian Missions. Some of their 
children and grandchildren are active 
today in this rapidly growing work. 

In 1900 a little church building was 
erected at a small village which was 
growing up around the Paulista Rail- 
way Station, then known as Santa 
Barbara Station, This village has 
grown into a bustling little industrial 
city called Americana, so named in 
honor of the American families living 
on farms around there. The little 
church was built to meet the need for 
a Protestant place of worship and was 
used for many years by Presbyterian, 


Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran min- ° 


isters when they came to hold services 
for the English and German-speaking 
people. It was built on land belonging 
to Mr. Charles M. Hall right beside 
the Hall home. Someone said: “Mr. 
Hall built the church to catch the 
preachers for his daughters.” 

Not long after the church was built 
and dedicated there was a wedding in 
it. Lucy Hall was married to Rev. 
Charles R. Morton of Virginia, who 
had gone to Brazil as a missionary. He 
was at that time living at Araguary, 
Minas, as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church there and traveling into the 
country long weary miles on horse- 
back, preaching the Gospel in villages 
and farms, and making trips to far 
places in the interior. 


Ts rae next Few years 
there were other weddings in the 


Hall family. Four more of the girls 
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joined the ranks as missionary wives. 
These are Mrs. Alva Hardie, Mrs. J. 
Porter Smith, Mrs. Robert D. Daffin, 
and Mrs. Philip Landes, James Porter 
Smith and Philip S. Landes, both sons 
of Presbyterian missionaries, were 
born and reared in Brazil, growing up 
knowing the Portuguese language as 
well as they knew their mother tongue, 
English. Alva Hardie, of Dallas, 
Texas, went to Brazil in 1900 and 
Robert Daffin, of Marianna, Florida, 
in 1906. There are two Hall grand- 
daughters now in active service in 
Brazil—Carrie Daffin Daugharty and 
Pauline Landes Browne (Mrs. Milton 
L. Daugharty and Mrs. Chalmers 
Browne). 

The little village church has become 
the Presbyterian Church of the city 
Americana, having been remodeled 
and enlarged and rededicated a few 
years ago. It has a native Brazilian 
pastor, a growing membership and a 
good Sunday school. Fine reports 
come from this church at Americana. 


Views AGO THE HALL 
GIRLS carried on a Sunday school in 
Portuguese for the village children 
and for people who came long dis- 
tances on horseback or in a trolley. 
Trolley was the name for a sort of 
“buckboard,” a two-seated vehicle 
pulled by two horses or two mules. 
The long leather reins were held in 
the driver’s left hand, while with his 
right he manipulated a plaited leather 


whip fastened to a short wooden han- 
dle. The whip was not often laid on 
to the horses’ flanks except when driv- 
ing up a steep hill and then not only 
was the whip used, but the driver, 
standing up and shaking the reins, 
resorted also to shouts, clucks, and 
whistles to make the horses pull the 
hill. 

In just such a vehicle the French 
Huguenot family, Filletaz, evangeli- 
cals living on a farm in Santa Bar- 
bara, used to drive the twelve miles 
to Sunday school at Americana every 
Sunday. Many of the village children 
have become members of the church, 
having accepted Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. Thus that labor of love has 
been rewarded throughout the years. 

The day the church building was 
rededicated it was filled to capacity. 
There were three choirs present to 
furnish the music—the local one, the 
one from the neighboring church at 
Santa Barbara, and the a cappella 
choir of the Letts who have their set- 
tlement at Nova Odessa. There was 
great joy and enthusiasm and a lengthy 
program was carried out, One of the 
speakers in his talk made this com- 
ment: “Mrs. Hall did as much for 
the Gospel in South Brazil as any one 
person has done in the past fifty 
years.” Some of the Halls were pres- 
ent and they thought of their beloved 
parents and hoped they knew how the 
little church had grown and expanded 
for Christ’s honor and glory. END 





Mr. Charles M. Hall and eldest daughter, Mary, starting off to his farm. 








Freedom to Sing 
(Continued from page 7) 


hymns but very little personal ex- 
perience of them. Until hymns are 
known and loved and used in this 
personal sense, we cannot hope to 
realize meaningful singing in our 
churches. How effective would the 
minister be in public prayer if he 
had no experience of prayer in his 
private life? How significant would 
be his reading of the Word if he en- 
gaged in no study of it, no medita- 
tion upon it, no obedience to it out- 
side the lectern or pulpit? 

Only that minister and that musi- 
cian who keep their hymnal as a 
companion to their Bible, who draw 
daily on its spiritual resources, who 
thrill to the sweep of history encom- 
passed in its pages, who appreciate 
the cost at which these treasures have 
been preserved and handed into our 
keeping—only such a pair can lead a 
people into sincere participation in 
hymn singing. 

Dr. Louis F. Benson, the greatest 
hymnologist this country has pro- 
duced, says that “Church song is not 
an ordinance that resides in the sanc- 
tuary waiting till a congregation 
gathers to exercise it. It is a spiritual 
gift which each Christian brings to 
the sanctuary and contributes to a 
common song of spiritual fellowship.” 
If the minister and the musician have 
not lived intimately with hymns, how 
can they bring this gift to the sanc- 
tuary, and how can they cultivate it 
among their people? 


Tas BRINGS Us to the 
third step in emulation of Luther and 
Calvin, namely, the promotion of 
church song. Their promotion, you 
recall, was divided into production 
and propagation. Perhaps you feel 
that it is not within your power to 
“produce” in the sense that they did. 
And yet, why not? It is primarily 
from these two groups, ministers and 
musicians, that production has pro- 
ceeded in every age. If our span of 
time is to make its deposit to the 
continuing stream of Christian hym- 
nody, from whom else will it come? 
“Finis” is never written at the con- 
clusion of a hymnal. The fact that we 
have hundreds of thousands of hymns 
should not give us a static attitude 
toward future enlargement. As long 
as Christian faith is alive in our hearts 
there must be fresh expression of it 
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in song. The men and women who 
live closest to the source of spiritual- 
lyrical inspiration are this group here. 
An attitude of expectancy, of being 
in a living, moving stream, plus some 
plugging and grinding, can bring into 
creation new forms as well as new 
content. 

It is the obligation of ministers and 
musicians to inspire production as 
well. Recall the example of our 
models: it was not primarily their 
original productions but their leader- 
ship in getting others to produce 
which was so outstanding. The gifts 
of poetry and of composing are not 
dead. What effort are we making to 
harness them to the service of church 
song? Who, if not minister and 
church musician, will recognize this 
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need, exploit this opportunity? Have 
you ever talked to your people about 
the ongoing Gospel in hymns? Have 
they any conception of the part that 
ordinary people, but extraordinary 
Christians, have played in the writing 
and compiling of their hymnal? 

Surprising and gratifying results 
might come from a group of officers 
or young people who were chal- 
lenged to try their hand at making 
a metrical version of a psalm. The 
outcome of this project might be 
matched by conducting a hymn tune 
contest among choir members. Even 
an attempt to write a religious poem 
or compose a tune would bring about 
an appreciation that could change the 
singing from a mechanical exercise to 
a spiritual experience. 


Tie seconp PHASE of 
promotion is propagation, by which 


we mean, in the language of Webster, 
to extend the knowledge of, to dis- 
seminate. It is only fair to note that 
remarkable achievements have been 
made in the propagation of hymns 
during the past two decades. One of 
the media for the spread of intelligent, 
sincere singing is the hymnbook. The 
hymnals of most major denomina- 
tions issued within the last ten to 
fifteen years are excellent, in their 
literary and musical standards and in 
their historical balance. This advance 
on the part of our official bodies has 
furnished a tremendous impetus in 
the direction of better singing. Also, 
the development of children’s and 
youth choirs throughout the country 
has enabled the director of music to 
teach the great hymns of the church. 
This, together with the emphasis on 
hymns in summer conferences, has 
fed into our congregational life. 

As an offset to these gains, how- 
ever, we must face certain areas of 
deficiency in our propagation of 
church song. On the seminary level, 
which Dr. Joseph Ashton, formerly 
of Brown University and Wellesley 
College, says is “the radiating center 
of religious education affecting the 
character and conduct of services in 
which music is employed,” we have 
not come to grips with the matter. 
A. few seminaries and schools of re- 
ligion offer adequate training in this 
field; others give it token recogni- 
tion in their curriculum; while some 
omit it altogether. There is a grow- 
ing demand for the inclusion of a 
wide range of practical studies in the 
seminary curriculum, making it in- 
creasingly difficult to give proper at- 
tention to the basic subjects. It is the 
function of this group to study the 
problem, to articulate the funda- 
mental nature of courses in church 
music, and to seek to influence the 
committees and boards that determine 
seminary policy. 


Ox THE LEVEL of this co- 
operating unit, Organists Guild-Min- 
isters Association, there are unlimited 
opportunities for the propagation of 
church song. The Hymn Festivals 
which you have promoted in the past 
are a case in point. No doubt there 
have been other less spectacular ac- 
complishments unknown to the gen- 
eral public. The field is, however, 
“white to the harvest.” With the 
ability and influence of this unit, ex- 
ploiting the resources of radio, news- 
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paper, poster publicity, district as 
well as city-wide musical events, lead- 
ership schools, study groups, hymn 
memory and hymn playing contests, 
the whole of Richmond could soon 
be set a-singing. We need something 
of the vision and the drive of the Re- 
formers to carry us forward into this 
thrilling possibility. 

Important as the seminary and 
Guild-Association levels are in the 
propagation of Church song, the min- 
ister and musician find their most 
pressing concern on the level of the 
local church. Here we meet the big- 
gest test and the best opportunity. 
If we accept Dr. Benson’s conception 
of church song as a gift brought to 
the sanctuary by individual worship- 
ers, it is imperative that we influence 
these worshipers outside the sanctu- 
ary. Congregations, large and small, 
are broken down into units for pur- 
poses of instruction and activity, so 
we have ready to hand the groups 
through which we can reach them. 

There is, of course, the system of 
choirs, whose fine contribution we 
have already noted. We have the 
church school, including every age, 
adult and youth organizations, of- 
ficers, staff, specialized groups such 
as visitation teams and ushers and 
education councils. A cross section 
of the congregation, usually small 
enough to be responsive to informal 
teaching, is present at the midweek 
services. In addition to these groups 
we have possibilities through our 
church bulletin and newsletter, the 
bulletin board, the church library, 
and family worship. 

It would not be feasible here to 
attempt to give detailed plans by 
which we can work through these 
media to bring about an understand- 
ing and purposeful use of hymns. The 
point for us to emphasize is that there 
should be in every church a co-ordi- 
nated program, based on sound prin- 
ciples, by which we are continuously 
and progressively leading our people 
into a knowledge and appreciation 
of hymns which will render their 
church song an act of sincerity. 


You HAVE ALL NOTICED 
the billboard at various points in our 
city, depicting a group of refugees 
kneeling at the foot of the statue of 
Liberty, bearing the caption, “Lib- 
erty: those who lost it love it.” Is it 
necessary that we be subjected to the 
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“In everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known to God.” 


Thanksgiving for: 


* God, His love, grace and wisdom; His patience, long suffering 
; His p , long 


and faithfulness. 


* God’s goodness to us of America—the peace, prosperity, and 
Lo } ’ , 


plenty within our land. 


* The awakening of the Church and evident growing concern 
for people outside her fellowship. 
* The fuller response of our finest youth to the Gospel ministry 


and to mission service. 


* The task that challenges; and the privilege of working together 
with Christ in the building of His Kingdom. 
* The assurance that as we go for Him, we have His promise 


“Lo, | am with you alway.” 
y s 


Petitions for: 


* The man of God’s choice as President of our United States. 
* The program and the personnel engaged in the extension work 
of the Church (yourself in this program). 


The young life and workers in the Children’s Homes of our 
Church; the churches in their ministry to the support of these. 
Adequate support for the agencies listed as Assembly’s Special 


World Community Day and a realization of its possible con- 


tribution toward world peace through Prayers and Packets 


The persecuted and suffering people of our world, particularly 


* 
* 
Causes. 
* 
for Peace. 
* 
in Korea, China, Germany, Russia. 
* 


A growing oneness in the fellowship of Christians around the 


world and across all barriers, a more effective witness of those 
who are in the Church, and an increasing awareness of our 
continuing task until all know Christ. 





loss of the physical liberty to sing in 
order to appreciate the meaning of 
real freedom? Must outside restraints 
be imposed on our freedom to sing 
before we waken to a realization that 
we are losing it from within? Surely 
there is a leadership in the Church— 
and where would we find it so abun- 
dantly as here?—sensitive enough to 
suffer this loss in imagination before 
it is complete! Out of such an ex- 
perience can come the sparks that will 
rekindle the joy of church song. 
Remember, if singing is not a vital 
part of worship in our churches, this 
raises not only the question of our 
freedom to sing but the broader ques- 
tion of the genuineness of our religion. 
The synchronization of religious re- 
vival and widespread singing has oc- 


cured too often in the history of the 
church to regard it as accidental or 
coincidental. There is' an interaction 
here which often makes it impossible 
to distinguish cause and effect. The 
urgent lesson for us to keep in mind 
is that where true Christianity makes 
progress in the hearts of people they 
spontaneously express their faith in 
song; and conversely, where Christian 
song is: loved and cultivated the 
spiritual life of people is quickened. 

What of our freedom to sing? We 
are still free, thank God, to worship 
unmolested and to include the songs 
of the Church in our services. Ours 
is the happy responsibility to set our 
people really free to sing these songs, 
as Paul enjoins us, with the heart and 
with the understanding also. END 
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Recently | visited 


Our Chaplains 


in Yokohama 


By PAUL B. FREELAND 


Secretary of Overseas Relief and Interchurch 
Aid Board of World Missions, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


W uar DOES A CHAPLAIN 
po? What are his problems and what 
satisfactions has he in his work? These 
are questions which many people are 
asking. Some of the answers which 
came directly from our chaplains in 
Yokohama, whom I recently had the 
privilege of visiting and interviewing. 
are presented here. 

At the request of DR. VERNON Ss. 
BROYLES, JR., Executive Secretary, and 
DR. CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Secretary of 
the Division of Home Missions, in- 
cluding the Defense Service Depart- 
ment of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, | visited Presbyterian U.S. chap- 
lains in Yokohama, Japan, May 2, 
1952. It had been hoped that I might 
also have opportunity of visiting our 
chaplains with the armed forces in 
Korea, but this did not prove possible. 
At the time of my visit two Presby- 
cerian U.S. chaplains were serving in 
Yokohama, REV. DUNCAN NAYLOR at 
the Nasugbu Beach Chapel, and rev. 
WALTON G, sUGG at the Yokohama 


Chapel Center. 


a WHICH I WAS 
ABLE TO MAKE with these chaplains 
considerably widened my interest 
and understanding of just what chap- 
lains’ work is, Ordinarily one thinks 
of chaplains’ duties being those which 
minister directly to servicemen on the 
field, dramatically heightened by wor- 
ship services held just before a battle 
and pastoral services to the wounded. 
While of course these are services 
rendered by chaplains in such situa- 


tions, still, the chaplains’ activities are 
much broader. I was to learn that 
chaplains maintain pastoral services 
and church activities for our men in 
service not only on the battle field 
but also in various camps far distant 
from the firing line, where their ac- 
tivities are not confined to servicemen 
but reach their families as well. This 
is particularly necessary in Japan 





where during the American occupa- 
tion large numbers of troops have 
been stationed, many being joined by 
their wives and children. 

I was impressed with the type and 
variety of the chaplain’s services car- 
ried on by Chaplains Naylor and 
Sugg in their two Yokohama chapels. 
Both of these buildings are perma- 
nent structures of considerable beauty, 
erected by the U. S. Army, in a modi- 
fied Chinese architectural style. Wor- 
shipful in atmosphere and tastefully 
appointed, they are well adapted to 
the varied uses to which they are put. 
Such chapels are used not only for 
Protestant worship but also for Cath- 
olic services. Of the two the Yoko- 
hama Chapel Center is the larger, seat- 
ing 500, and it serves as the Down- 
town Yokohaman American Church. 
The Nasugbu Beach Chapel is some~ 
what smaller in size, seating around 
400 persons. In addition to their sanc- 
tuaries both chapels have Sunday- 
school rooms and administration of- 
fices for the chaplains. These, to- 
gether with a kitchen and _ social 
rooms in each building, make provi- 


Nasugbu Beach Chapel, served by Chaplain Duncan Naylor. 
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Outfitting needy children with clothing sent from the U. S. may be part of a chaplain’s job. RNS photo. 


sion for the activities carried on by 
the chaplains. 


IL WILL BECOME APPARENT 
from what has already been said that 
in the case of these two chaplains 
they are carrying on what amounts 
to regular church activities. It should 
be noted also that there are five chap- 
lains altogether in the Yokohama camp 
area, a Rabbi, a Lutheran, and a 
Roman Catholic, in addition to our 
two chaplains. Each of them uses the 
facilities of the chapels but carries on 
his own special activities and worship 
services. 

I learned that the services carried 
on by our chaplains include Sunday 
school, Women’s work, Youth serv- 


ices, in addition to daily devotional - 


and Sunday worship services. Some 
idea of the response made to the chap- 
lains’ activities at the Nasugbu Beach 
Chapel may be gained from statistics 
available for the month previous to 
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my visit. Attendance at the morning 
worship services for the four Sundays 
of April totaled 1441; Sunday school 
attendance for these four Sundays, 
841; week day daily devotionals, 300; 
Women’s groups, with weekly meet- 
ings, 117; senior choir, 40 voices; 
junior choir, 40 voices; a youth group 
which had just been organized had 
at its first service, 16 young people. 

I was not present for any of the 
specific activities, but I had the dis- 
tinct impression that these chaplains 
were attempting to do for people 
away from home what we would want 
them to do as ministers renresenting 
our Church. They are ministering to 
all Protestants in that area and as fa- 
cilities and abilities allow are doing a 
worth-while work. 


I WAS INTERESTED to be 
in on discussions of plans between 
Chaplains Naylor and Sugg as they 
looked forward to having Vacation 


Church Schools for the children of 
servicemen stationed in that area. 
Such schools were held last year with 
great success and one of the chief 
matters of concern was whether the 
facilities available would be adequate 
to take care of the large number of 
children who would attend. 
Problems which faced these chap- 
lains are largely those of space and 
changing personnel. In the matter of 
space, like many growing American 
Sunday schools, the ones in the Yoko- 
hama area are “bursting at the seams.” 
As mentioned above there are some 
Sunday-school rooms but these are 
not adequate to take care of the num- 
bers of children who attend. It is en- 
couraging to report that the army is 
coming to the realization that fami- 
lies of servicemen have children who 
need religious education. Our chap- 
lains are alert to this need and are do- 
ing what they can to meet it. In regard 
(Continued on page 46) 








By C. DARBY FULTON 


\\ E PROTESTANTS have 


taken religious liberty for granted. 
We have assumed that it was a perma- 
nent acquisition of civilized society. 
That this fundamental human right, 
purchased at great cost by our fore- 
fathers, should ever again become in- 
secure has to us been unthinkable. 

It is therefore with rising concern 
that Protestants have witnessed the 
recent outbreaks of Roman Catholic 
intolerance and persecution in certain 
countries, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, where followers of that Church 
hold a strong majority position. 

At its annual meeting in New York 
on March 15, the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, an or- 
ganization devoted to the correlation 
of Protestant work throughout the 
Latin American countries, received an 
extensive report compiled by a relia- 
ble investigator of the Confederation 
of Protestant Churches in Colombia, 
South America, giving specific data on 
twenty-three cases of persecution of 
Protestants in that country during the 
period December 1, 1951 to February 
15, 1952. Copies of this compilation 
are reported to have been sent also 
the President of the United States, to 
the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, to the United States Senate, 
to the State Department, and to the 
Pope. 


Tx STATEMENT COVERS A 
WIDE RANGE of atrocities, including 
murder, arson, imprisonment, beat- 
ings, stonings, insults, threats, con- 
fiscation of Bibles and hymnbooks and 
Biblical wall mottos, dynamiting, and 
desecration of property. Each case is 
thoroughly documented by statements 
from eye witnesses and victims, or 
people with firsthand knowledge of 
the facts. 

The seriousness of these develop- 
ments is to be seen not only in the 
large number of cases reported in so 
short a period of time, but in the fact 
that the violent acts were frequently 
ordered, incited or led by priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 
often supported by police, magistrates, 
and other officers of the local govern- 
ment. The Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. has 
regarded the situation as critical and 
certain instances have been brought to 
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Murder, arson, imprisonment... . 


for Protestants 


the attention of the Department of 
State. 

Persecution has been particularly 
severe in Colombia. But Colombia is 
not the only country in which Roman 
Catholic violence has been visited 
upon the Protestants, Similar things 
have been happening in Mexico, At 
the beginning of 1944, the Guadalupe 
Jubilee Year, the Archbishop of Mex- 
ico, Mons. Luis Maria Martinez, 
spoke as follows: “With Christian 
serenity but also with great force, we 
shall resist the extension of the Prot- 
estant campaign. Moreover we shall 
fight it until we put an end to it.” 
Thus began a period of intolerance 
that has already amassed a ghastly 
record of cruelty and crime. Unpre- 
cedented violence, reaching the ex- 
tremes of assassination, rape, pillage, 
and the extermination of small com- 
munities, has been attributable in 
large measure to the indifference of 
Catholic public opinion and the lack 
of repressive action on the part of the 
State. 

Since October, 1944, the date on 
which the Archbishop called on the 
people to use violence in the name of 
God and of the Virgin, seventy-six 
cases, with complete details, have 
come to the knowledge of the federaf 
authorities. 


Hien ARE TWO INSTANCES 
chosen at random from a list of seven- 
teen documented cases that have come 
to our attention: 

“May 27, 1945, in Sandiago 
Yeche, State of Mexico, the Catho- 
lic Priest Jose A. Yivas, headed an 
assault on the homes of the Protes- 
tant pastors, Feliciano Juarez and 
Yicente Garcia. The preachers 
were lynched and cut to pieces, 
and their houses were blown up 
with dynamite.” 


Again— 

“July 31, 1946, when agents of 
the Federal Judicial Police, Marcelo 
Fernandez Ocana and Leopoldo 
Arenas Diaz reached San Felipe de 
Santiago, State of Mexico, to in- 
vestigate the atrocities committed 
by the Catholics, the priest, Pedro 
Juarez, had the mob take them to 
the Mayor’s office. Both were tor- 
tured, but Fernandez Ocana was 
scalped with a machete and, while 
still alive, his eyes were punched 
out with a nail. Afterwards his 
teeth were broken out and he was 
beaten until his bones were broken. 
After he was dead they cut him to 
pieces and threw his flesh to the 
dogs.” 

Other atrocities, equally gruesome 
and revolting, have caused one of our 
former missionaries to Mexico to re- 
mark: “I had seen references to this 
persecution in private letters and in 
our Church papers from Mexico, but 
I had no idea it was so general and 
so brutal.” 


, ARCHBISHOP OF MEX- 
Ico tries to evade his responsibility by 
saying, “We regret what has hap- 
pened, but we have no control over 
the people in this respect. It is re- 
gretable that the Protestant ministers 
go to Catholic villages to spread their 
faith. We have always tried to avoid 
these painful acts, but the people have 
their beliefs, good or bad, which we 
cannot extirpate.” 

Even in Brazil, where Protestant 
rights for the most part are guarded 
and protected by the Government, 
Catholic agitation against Protestant 
Missions has been openly expressed. 
Readers of this article will recall the 
communication addressed by the 
Archbishop of Belo Horizonte, Brazil, 
to the American Ambassador in Rio 
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in Catholic-dominated lan 


de Janeiro on January 30, 1942. The 
essential message of that letter is con- 
tained in the following paragraph: 


“Brazil, profoundly Catholic, has 
its glorious traditions molded in 
the life and activities of the Cath- 
olic Church, as the most excellent 
and most worthy President, Dr. 
Getulio Vargas, had occasion to 
reaffirm in his address to the Bra- 
zilian Episcopacy, at Itamarati on 
the 17th of July, 1939. In our Bra- 
zilian environment, therefore, the 
Protestant propaganda, develo- 
oped by North American mission- 
aries is a motive which arouses 
antipathy and resentment against 
the United States of America.” 


These sentiments were echoed on 
November 14, 1942, by the Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops in the 
United States in a manifesto entitled 
Victory and Peace from which we 
quote the following paragraphs: 


“We send our cordial greetings 
to our brother Bishops of Latin 
America. We have been consoled 
by recent events, which give a 
sincere promise of a better under- 
standing by our country of the 
peoples of Mexico, Central and 
South America. 

“Citizens of these countries are 
bound to us by the closest bonds 
of religion. They are not merely 
our neighbors; they are our broth- 
ers professing the same faith. 
Every effort made to rob them of 
their Catholic religion or to ridi- 
cule it or to offer them a substi- 
tute for it is deeply resented by 
the peoples of these countries and 
by American Catholics. These ef- 
forts prove to be a disturbing fac- 
tor in our international relations. 

“The traditions, the spirit, the 
background, the culture of these 
countries are Catholic. We Bish- 
ops are anxious to foster every 
worthy movement which _ will 
strengthen our amicable relations 
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with the republics of this conti- 
nent. 

“We express the hope that the 
mistakes of the past which were 
offensive to the dignity of our 
Southern brothers, their culture 
and their religion will not con- 
tinue. A strong bond uniting in 
true friendship all the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere will 
exercise a most potent influence 
on a shattered postwar world.” 


I. NOTICE THE SOURCE of this agita- 
tion. It does not come primarily from 
the people of Latin America, nor 
from the governments, but from the 
Catholic hierarchy. 


2. THE CLAIM THAT LATIN AMERICA 
is Catholic needs considerable qualifi- 
cation. Take Brazil, for example, 
where our Church has its biggest 
Latin American work. No doubt the 
Catholics do represent the largest re- 
ligious group, especially if their cus- 
tom is accepted of counting all those 
who by family or tradition are related 
to the Catholic Church. But a realistic 
view of the religious situation in Brazil 
takes in the fact that there are thou- 
sands whose connection with the Ro- 
man Church is purely nominal. An 
estimated ten million of Brazil’s popu- 
lation are followers of spiritualism; 
and other thousands are showing 
themselves responsive to various new 
religious sects and philosophies. The 
Protestant community, too, is increas- 
ing rapidly. Indeed it is the realiza- 
tion by the Catholic Church that its 
hold on the people is slipping, and its 
recognition of the recent growth and 
virility of the Protestant movement, 
that have prompted the hierarchy to 
launch its bitter campaign. 

3. THE FACT THAT PROTESTANTS con- 
stitute a minority in the population 
should not deprive them of their 
rights. Democracy is the rule of the 
majority, but the glory of it is that 
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it is sensitive to and protects the right 
of the minority. Religion is an in- 
dividual matter, and the Protestant 
has the same right to hold his convic- 
tions and propagate them that the 
Catholic has. 

Religion is free—a matter of in- 
dividual choice—at least it is so under 
the Protestant conception and under 
democracy. If the Catholic hierarchy 
objects to Protestants’ holding and 
promoting their view of Christianity 
in Latin America, it can only mean 
that the Catholic Church is unwilling 
for the people to have the right of 
freedom and choice in their own re- 
ligious life. If the comparison of Prot- 
estantism with Catholicism in Latin 
America proves embarrassing to the 
Catholic Church, the remedy is not 
in’ enforcing a gag rule, but in serious 
self-examination. 


4. THE PROTESTANT CHURCH is not 
primarily interested in making Protes- 
tants out of Catholics. It is interested 
in presenting what it regards as a 
faithful interpretation of Christianity 
to all people. It accords the same right 
to any other sect. It is quite willing 
for every man to be the arbiter of 
his own religious adherence. It does 
not feel that the Catholic Church has 
given Latin America a true view of 
what Christianity is. Whether it is 
justified in this feeling, every man 
must judge for himself on the basis 
of the facts. But whether one regards 
the Catholic interpretation of Christi- 
anity in Latin America as sufficient, 
or not, does not alter the point. Prot- 
estants stand on the right which they 
fully accord to every other man, 
namely, the right to believe with full 
liberty of choice and to give testi- 
mony to that belief to any man who 
wants to hear. : 


5. IF CATHOLICS ARE RIGHT in insist- 
ing that Protestant Missions should 
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cease in Latin America on the ground 
that Protestants are in the minority 
in those countries, then, on the same 
principle, Catholic propaganda should 
be excluded from the United States. 
This country is mainly Protestant. 
But the principle of religious liberty, 
of which the Protestant Church has 
been the champion, allows Catholics 
in the United States full freedom of 
faith and propagation. This they 
would now deny to Protestants in 
lands where the conditions are re- 
versed. The Catholic slogan seems to 
be—religious freedom in lands where 
they are in the minority; religious 
monopoly in lands where they are in 
the majority. 


6. THE SERIOUSNESS OF the Catholic 
insinuations consists in that they re- 
flect the totalitarian position that that 
Church has espoused through the 
years. In every land where it has had 
sufficient power, it has sought to con- 
trol the entire life of the people— 
religion, politics, economics, social 
relations, literature, education, That 
the hierarchy should be guilty of fos- 
tering such ecclesiastical monopolism 
constitutes an affront to those nations 
and people that are fighting today for 
the preservation of the essential dem- 
ocratic liberties—especially religious 
liberty. What will it have profited us 
in our fight against the totalitarian 
way if we succeed merely in exchang- 
ing the totalitarian state for a totali- 
tarian church? 

The Catholic hierarchy has indeed 
taken upon itself a grave responsibility 
in thus introducing the divisive ele- 
ments of sectarianism, bigotry and 
religious intolerance, Lovers of dem- 
ocracy everywhere will be shocked 
at this open effort to gain ecclesiasti- 
cal advantage at the expense of the 
very principles for which free men 
are contending around the world. 


OUR CHURCH WILL NOT BE DISMAYED 
by this campaign, The growing 
strength of the Protestant movement 
and its accelerating momentum, in 
Brazil, Mexico, and other countries, 
are most striking. The dissatisfaction 
of the people with the interpretation 
of Christianity they have commonly 
known, is becoming daily more ap- 
parent, and many are ready to accept 
with eagerness a truer version of the 
Gospel that can command their in- 
tellectual and spiritual respect. END 
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"Crimes of Intolerance”’ 


The following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from an article found in the 
February 8th, 1952, issue of “Tiempo,” 
a secular news magazine published 
in Mexico. The article was entitled 
“Crimes of Intolerance” and has been 
quoted by the Methodist paper (April- 
June 1952 issue) published in Mexico 
called “Mexico” and by “Maranatha,” 
publication of an organization of 
Protestant laymen in Mexico, who are 
concerned about the work of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in Mexico. 


November 25, 1944, the evangelical 
church and the homes of nine Protes- 
tant families, in La Gloria, State of 
Veracruz, were burned. Seven peo- 
ple, including five children, died in 
this tragedy. A little later the Catho- 
lics expelled from the village 60 fami- 
lies afhliated with the Church of God. 

June 1, 1945, the priest of Caulote, 
State of Michoacan, burned the evan- 
gelical church. Incited by him the 
Catholics raped the women and beat 
up the men. The Protestants managed 
to save themselves by fleeing to the 
woods; 105 of them reached Mexico 
City seeking protection. 

January 15, 1946, in Neblinas, State 
of Hidalgo, several fanatics incited 
by the priest of that place, assaulted 
the Protestants who were gathered 
there. They wounded many of them 
and drove the rest from the village. 
They beat the pastor and hanged him 
from a tree. 

March 7, 1946, in Actipan de More- 
los, State of Puebla, the Catholics 
razed the house of the Protestant min- 
ister, took him by force and dragged 
him behind a horse through the streets 
of the village, and when he was dead, 
they burned the corpse in the public 
square in a medieval auto da fe. 

July 30, 1947, in Tlanalapa, State 
of Hidalgo, Deputy Leopoldo Badilla 
and the government agent Rafael 
Vergas Rodriguez, extracted from the 
Protestants, according to the official 
record of that date, a promise to the 
effect that they would never take a 
minister of their faith to the village. 

April 7, 1948, the mayor of Pala, 
State of Nayarit, prohibited evangeli- 
cal practices, and ordered the Protes- 
tants not to visit each other. 


December 9, 1948, in Tebernillae, 
State of Mexico, Anaceta Hernandez 
and Porfirio Velasquez, on the advice 
of the priest Luis Reyes, assassinated 
the Protestant Antonio de la Cruz 
Carmona. The victim received three 
machete cuts on the head, four bullet 
wounds in the back and two stabs in 
the side. 

April 13, 1949, between Tacali and 
Concepcion de Cuautla, in the State 
of Puebla, a group of Catholics in- 
cited by the priest Antonio Carbejal 
assaulted the Protestante Esperidion 
Perez and Marcial Escalona, burned 
the houses of the Protestants of 
Cuautla and killed six people. 

October 13, 1950, in Maguey Blanco 
in the State of Hidalgo, Alberto 
Martin and Teofilo and Isidro Pejay 
were attacked by a group of 25 Catho- 
lics. Isidro Pejay was beaten to death 
with an iron bar. 

December 7, 1950, for the second 
time in the same year, the Catholics 
attacked the Presbyterian Church in 
Tixtla, State of Guerrero, and to the 
cry “Long Live Christ the King,” they 
broke up the furniture, insulted the 
women and beat up the men, in ac- 
cord with the exhortation of the 
priest, Adelberto J. Miranda. 

February 11, 1951, in Coyucala 
State of Hidalgo, assistant judge Pedro 
Morales sentenced 11 Protestants to 
forced labor on public works unless 
they would renounce the Gospel. On 
March 3 they were set free but driven 
out of the village on threat of death. 

July 8, 1951, between Santa Rita 
and Tlahuapan, State of Puebla, two 
individuals on horseback shot into a 
group of country people who were on 
their way to a Protestant meeting. 
Maria Isabel Suarez, a little girl of 
five, was seriously wounded. 

At the beginning of January 1952, 
incited by the priest Jose Perez, two 
individuals assassinated by shooting 
the Protestant, Miguel Martinez, in 
Zacamitla, State of Veracruz. 

Early in January of 1952, in Acaza- 
nica, 12 kilometers from Fortin de 
las Flores in the State of Veracruz, 
the municipal officer, Simitrio Es- 
perilla, issued a decree that Protestant- 
ism was prohibited. “Those who wish 
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to continue being Protestants,” he 
said officially, “will either leave or 
die.” 

On January 27, 1952, 21 people had 
met for prayer in the home of Fran- 
cisco Garcia en Maravo, State of 
Veracruz. Very soon the bells of the 
Catholic Church began to ring and 
within a few moments a mob of fana- 
tics incited by the local priest, Fern- 
ando Vidal, and armed with sticks, 
machetes, hatchets and pickaxes, fell 
upon the Protestants. All received 
wounds and bruises. The pastor, Au- 
gustin Corrales, was tied to the end 
of a rope and the other end fastened 
to the pommel of a saddle. He was 
dragged for miles on the highway, 
and finally left dead on the roadside. 

The Archbishop of Mexico tries to 
evade his responsibility by saying, 
“We regret what has happened, but 
we have no control over the people 
in this respect. It is regrettable that 
the Protestant ministers go to Catho- 
lic villages to spread their faith, We 
have always tried to avoid these 
shameful acts, but the people have 
their beliefs, good or bad, which we 
cannot extirpate.” 

The ways in which Catholic in- 
tolerance expresses itself in Mexico 
adds up to criminal genocide. Basing 
their arguments on the incontroverti- 
ble fact that this action of the Catho- 
lic Church against the Protestants 
comes within the provisions of article 
2 of the 1948 Convention (of UN) 
against genocide, the National Com- 
mittee of Evangelical Defense in Mex- 
ico plan to accuse the dignitaries of 
the Mexican clergy of genocide. A 
committee of lawyers has undertaken 
the task of preparing the document 
which will be sent to the United 
Nations. In this document is the most 
complete list of atrocities that could 
be obtained, as well as the words of 
the Archbishop and other prelates to 
whose influence it is legitimate to at- 
tribute the persecution and crimes. 

END 





“Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest home: 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin; 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied: 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 


Raise the song of harvest home.” 
—Rev. Henry Alford, 
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The Miracle 
of the 
Montreat Chimes 


By MRS. JOHN L. PARKES 


Board of Women’s Work 


Ler YEAR THE INSTALLATION of chimes to en- 
rich the morning worship experience during the Women’s 
Training School was a courtesy contribution of an in- 
terested Chimes Company. This year the chimes have been 
installed permanently, a gift to the life of all who come 
to our Church home. 

When, on the last morning of the 1951 Women’s Train- 
ing School at Montreat, North Carolina, the last tone of 
“God Be with You ’Till We Meet Again” was carried 
to the hearts of women who had attended the School as 
they were leaving for home, many said, “Why must the 
chimes leave Montreat?” The question re-echoed in many 
hearts! 

During the winter, a copy of Montreat College Dialette 
carried in part the following story: “Once upon a time, 
in a faraway country, a very little boy placed a small 
silver piece on the altar beside large and expensive gifts 
to the Christ Child. It was the small boy’s gift which 
caused the spiritual chimes of a great cathedral to ring 
after many years of silence. The story is Raymond Alden’s 
greatly loved Christmas tale, Why the Chimes Rang. The 
imaginative story comes to life with a recent gift made 
to the Christ Child at Montreat. Chimes will peal softly 
over the Montreat valley—not only at Christmas, but all 
through the year. 

“The chimes represent a $1500 gift from a small-salaried 
schoolteacher, who as a child silently promised some day 
to give her home missionary parents the music they loved 
—and needed—for their evangelistic work. The gift, then, 
is a fulfillment of childhood prayer, and the large amount 
is an accumulation of many small pieces of silver ex- 
tracted from a very small salary, over a period of many 
years.” 

As in the beloved imaginative story, Why the Chimes 
Rang, the unselfish fulfillment of a child’s prayer has 
brought about the miracle of the Montreat Chimes. The 
chimes were dedicated at Montreat, North Carolina, in a 
service of praise on Sunday afternoon, July 6, 1952, dur- 
ing the 1952 Women’s Training School; the gift of Mrs. 
George Clayton Bowman in memory of her mother and 
father, Mrs. Pearl Moody Nuckols Blount and Mr. Ryland 
Thomas Blount. Truly now, “the music they loved” will 
call many to rejoice! END 














America needs a 


“new kind of people” 


Anov r A YEAR AGO, the 
Kefauver Committee Report on Crime 
in the United States stirred us to the 
point of indignation. We _ simply 
could not believe conditions were as 
bad as the Report indicated. We 
were determined to do something 
about them. Have we forgotten the 
seriousness of the Report in the more 
newsy accounts of candidates for 
President, and charges and counter- 
charges in the political arena? We 
should not, for we still have work 
to do. Unless we do that work, the 
investigation and the Report will have 
been in vain. 

A speaker at the graduation exerci- 
ses of one of our Midwestern denomi- 
national colleges said in his address 
that we need a new kind of people 
who have faith in God, people who 
will go out in the spirit of Christians 
and do things for other people. The 
speaker continued to say that we have 
enough systems, and enough organi- 
zations, but not enough of this “new 
kind of people.” 

The Committee said that the Fed- 
eral Government alone could not 
remedy conditions, that they must be 
handled more and more by people 
in the local communities. Before such 
action will be taken, certainly we 
shall have to have this “new kind of 
people” the speaker had in mind. 

What the Committee unearthed is 
appalling, and the significance of what 
was found is of monumental interest 
to every law abiding citizen in our 
country. It must concern every Chris- 
tian of every denomination, and parti- 
cularly every parent in the land. It is 
not something we should sigh over, 
exclaim about, and then go on to poli- 
tics and the Korean war. 


Orxs OF THE AMAZING 
THINGS gathered from the testimony 
of witnesses is the contemptuous at- 
titude of men and women in orga- 
nized crime toward the law and the 
officers of the law. The most distress- 
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ing thing is the exposé of the men 
elected or appointed to enforce the 
law who knew what was happening 
in their district, who not only did 
nothing to prevent its happening, but 
who accepted bribes from the crimi- 
nals and protected them against the 
law. 

Certainly the citizens in such dis- 
tricts who acquiesced in this flaunting 
of the law are not free from con- 
demnation. They seem to have given 
up the fight as hopeless. But, be it to 
their credit, as soon as they found 
there was hope in the fight, that they 
could get both protection and sup- 
port from higher authorities, they 
made their own organizations and 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


State College, Kearney, Nebraska 


compelled the authorities to do some- 
thing about these hoodlums. 

After Governor Val Peterson en- 
forced the gambling laws of Nebraska 
against a carnival that had been 
brought into a town during a week’s 
rodeo, an editorial in one of the im- 
portant papers of the State com- 
mented that it was often difficult for 
the local officials to enforce the laws 
against gambling when some local or- 
ganization had been instrumental in 
bringing these carnivals into a com- 
munity. 

Perhaps what is needed has been 
expressed by Senator Wiley, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, who wrote 
recently: “It is not enough for the 
Christian to worship his Creator in 
his church. There falls upon him the 
obligation to put his creed into his 
deed seven days of the week, to let 
his ‘light so shine before men’ that 
they may see his good works, and that 
they may emulate his example.” 


Jesus SET THE STANDARD 
for a Christian very high. He is to be 
the salt of the earth and a light to the 


world. To be those things, the Chris- 
tian must, of course, “come out from 
among them, and be separate.” Jesus 
was very patient and forgiving with 
the remorseful woman caught in adul- 
tery, but he had no patience what- 
ever with the moneychangers and 
those who stood for “business is busi- 
ness.” 

In England, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to study “Betting, Lot- 
teries, and Gaming,” for 1949-1951. 
The report of the Royal Commission 
came out during the time of the Kef- 
auver investigation, and although it 
concluded that the percentage of the 
people of England who gambled, and 
the amount of money involved were 
not seriously affecting the morals and 
economics of the land, the Kefauver 
Committee found “that an entirely 
different situation exists in the United 
States. The extravagant profits to be 
made from the continuous operation 
of gambling casinos, handbooks, and 
lotteries in this country have attracted 
the worst gangster and hoodlum ele- 
ments.” Gambling in the United 
States is “Big Business” to the tune of 
about $20 billion annual turnover. 


Tw COMMITTEE WAS 
ToLp they could not run down these 
criminals, that old one about gambling 
not being immoral, and that it actu- 
ally brought money into a state or 
city where it went on. But the Com- 
mittee did not take advice from “the 
worst gangster and hoodlum ele- 
ments,” and did run down and run 
out many of the criminals, even when 
it exposed politicians and law-enforc- 
ing officers. 

One can hardly conceive of these 
gangster and hoodlum elements being 
concerned with the welfare of the 
state or nation. One knows for certain 
they were not interested in the moral 
welfare of our people or the security 
of our homes. Frank Costello, the 
Italian-born hoodlum and New York 
City gangster, told the Committee he 
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took out his American citizenship be- 
cause “I love this country!” When 
asked what he had done in twenty 
years that was for the good of his 
country, he replied: “Paid my tax.” 
Perhaps he might have been more 
truthful and said “some of my tax.” 

The Kefauver Report says that so 
much of the organized crime is out 
of the jurisdiction of Federal authori- 
ties that it is vitally necessary for the 
various states to “institute sweeping 
inquiries into organized criminal con- 
ditions within their borders.” Here 
is where the “new kind of people” 
are needed. Here is where they should 
step in to suppress the illicit sale and 
distribution of narcotics. “A great 
amount of narcotic drugs are pres- 
ently being sold to our ‘teen-age’ 
youth, resulting in their consequent 
demoralization.’’ So the Report 
touches the home of every family, 
and the conscience of every Christian 
citizen. 


Is tue prescrentiric and 
the prechristian days, people ex- 
plained what they did not understand 
about the heavens, about crops, and 
about the acts of external nature, by 
myths. I wonder whether we are not 
dropping back to those days and 
creating a new set of myths. If sin is 
ruled out, and God is not accepted, 
people have to have an explanation of 
why things happen as they do, so 
they create a myth. 


Just now the most popular one 
is the myth of Society. We are not 
to blame the individual for his 
crimes, we are to blame Society. 
We ask a man, “Were you born 
that way, or can you help it?” A 
woman was granted a divorce on 
the grounds of her husband’s hav- 
ing been an only child and spoiled 
by his mother! We are adept at 
finding new explanations of what 
happens, but changing the name 
does not make sin anything else 
than sin. 


“Ultimately,” the Report says, “suc- 
cess in the war against crime depends 
on the uplifting of standards of public 
and private morality, a rededication 
to basic spiritual values, which will 
entail righteous indignation over 
crime and corruption.” That will in- 
clude the need for the “new kind of 
people.” Why shouldn’t our youth 


be confused, when crime and corrup- 
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tion have been made so commonplace? 
Against whom shall they feel this 
indignation? Many of them have 
heard so little about sin that when 
they do hear it mentioned, they think 
it has something to do with what 
happened a long time ago in the Gar- 
den of Eden. 


ly THE REPORT of the 
New State Citizens’ Committee For 
Children and Youth, “The Four Mil- 
lion,” published last year, one reads 
this recommendation: 

“Better and more intensive parent 
education is needed so that parents 
may execute the ever greater moral 
responsibility of bringing up their 
own children. We must discourage 
any tendency to shift to others this 
God-given obligation of parents. 

“Parents, who are the first educa- 
tors of the young, should regard the 
religious training of their children as 
a personal obligation.” 

If we are to have this new kind of 


people with faith in God, people whu 
will go out in the spirit ot Christians 
and do things for other people, then 
don’t you think the place to begin is 
in the family, as the New York Com- 
mittee suggests? 

Educators and child specialists are 
saying that the spiritual values are 
needed in the development of the 
child. If parents do not have that 
sense of values, the children suffer. 
Parents who do not accept their 
“God-given obligation” cannot fall 
back on outside sources to protect 
their homes or their children. The 
Christian citizen has obligations to 
his family as well as to his community. 
If gangster and hoodlum elements are 
in the community, if such have power 
in the city or the state, we may be 
assured they will not fold their tents 
and quietly steal away. They must be 
driven, and that task falls to the 
Christian citizens of the community 
and state. It means we still have work 
to do. END 





The weed that incites to crime 


From the US Treasury Department comes the dispiriting report that there are 20 
million marijuana addicts in the US—with “pads” and “joints” to be found in every 
good-sized city, on nearly every college and high school campus. Police deal with this 
problem as best they can. But in social problems—such as this—education is the 
first line of attack. Today a nationwide radio program—the Perry Mason show (CBS 
5 days a week) is alerting young people to the dangers of the “reefer’’. It also 
instructs parents and community leaders on meeting this menace. 
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Women’s Training School—1952 








Members of the Board and Staff of the Beard of Women’s Work. Front row, left to right: Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, Mrs. J. M. Williams, Jr., 
Miss Louise A. Davidson, Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Mrs. A. Walton Litz. Second row, left to right: Mrs. George 
U. Baucom, Jr., Mrs. W. J. Powell, Mrs. W. H. Hopper, Mrs. J. G. Walker, Mrs. H. B. Whitaker, Mrs. A. R. Craig. Third row, left to right: 
Mrs. Paul K. Buckles, Mrs. C. S. Harrington, Mrs. Walter N. Trulock, Mrs. John L. Parkes, Mrs. J. Percy Terrell. Last row, left to right: Dr. 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Miss Janie McCutchen, Miss Evelyn Green, Miss Mary Quidor, Dr. James Sprunt. 


WOMEN AT WORK 


By MRS. A. WALTON LITZ 


Dr. Lucile Courtney Litz, Member of the 
Board of Women’s Work. 


Tue WOMEN’S TRAINING 
SCHOOL, held annually at Montreat, is 
always a happy occasion in the life 
of the Women of the Church. The 
1952 Training School took on added 
significance since this year marks 
the 4oth anniversary of organized 
Women’s Work in our Church. 

The stamp of approval given to the 
work of the women of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States by 
the General Assembly of 1912 was 
reaffirmed on the opening night of 
the School in an address by the Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, Dr. 
W. A. Alexander. 

The beautiful and helpful worship 
services that were used each morning 
were prepared by Dr. William B. 
Ward, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and a member of the Board 
of Women’s Work. 


MEMORIAL CHIMES 


The worshipful spirit of these early 


morning devotionals was enhanced 
by the use of the Memorial Chimes 
which were dedicated this year. These 
Chimes were the gift of Mrs. George 
Clayton Bowman in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ryland Thomas 
Blount. 


PLATFORM BIBLE HOUR 


The Training School was fortunate 
in having as its leader of the Bible 
Hour Dr. James A. Jones, pastor of 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Dr. Jones 
spoke on the general theme, Things 
We Know for Sure, presenting in a 
most forceful and effective way the 
assurance that is so needed in today’s 
world. 


FIFTEEN COURSES OF STUDY 


. . . Were presented by an outstanding 
faculty, among whom were represen- 
tatives of three colleges and three 
executive secretaries of our Church. 
Every Assembly Agency was repre- 
sented in the leadership of the School. 
One new feature was a class for Deans 
and other leaders of Synodical Train- 


ing Schools. In special programs there 
were presentations of different phases 
of the Bible in life—through personal 
testimony, dramatization, open forum, 
panel discussion and culminating in 
an address by Dr. Edward D. Grant 
on The Significance of the New 
Standard Version of the Bible. 

Two afternoons were devoted to 
parallel conferences on the different 
phases of organization and program 
of Women’s Work. 

Included in the Social Hour this 
year was the recognition of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Missionary 
Education Movement (now the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ). An opportunity was given 
to meet the missionaries and mission- 
ary appointees who were on the 
grounds. Two of the mission books 
of the year on Africa were presented 
in the display and it was the pleasure 
of all who wished to have auto- 
graphed copies to meet the authors 
and have their copies autographed: 
Ethel Taylor Wharton (Mrs, Con- 
way), Led In Triumph; Esther Dani- 
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els Horner (Mrs. Norman A.), 
Jungles Ahead, 


PAST CHAIRMEN 


At this time the goth anniversary 
of Women’s Work was also recog- 
nized by the presence of twelve of 
the thirteen former Chairmen of 
Women’s Work; Mrs. R. M. Pegram, 
Mrs. W. A. Turner, Mrs. L. D. Mc- 
Auley, Mrs. W. Frank Smith, Mrs. 
Alexander Maitland, Mrs. H. C. 
Hibbs, Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, Mrs. F. R. 
Crawford, Mrs. John P. Walker, Mrs. 
W. W. Draper, Mrs. C. S. Harring- 
ton, and Mrs. A, Walton Litz. The 
first chairman, Mrs. John Bratton, 
was called to her heavenly home in 
1948. 

On Sunday morning Dr. Andrew 
Bird, Jr., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Huntington, West 
Virginia, brought the message, a stir- 
ring call to prayer. A high moment 
was reached on Sunday evening when 
33 missionary appointees were pre- 
sented by Rev. Eugene Daniel, Can- 
didate Secretary of the Board of 
World Missions. Several appointees 
shared in the service and brought 
testimony of their dedication to the 
missionary enterprise of our Church. 

Various new films were shown dur- 
ing the School, depicting certain re- 
sponsibilities of Christians in today’s 
world. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT—1952 


Following the announcement that 
the Birthday Gift of 1952 amounted 
to the sum of $150,347, Dr. Samuel 
Burney Hay and Dr. Vernon Broyles, 
representing the recipients of the gift, 
were called to the platform to receive 
the checks from the Treasurer, Miss 
Mary Quidor. When the check in 


the amount of $75,000 was presented 
to Dr. Hay, President of Stillman Col- 
lege, to be used in establishing a chair 
of Bible at Stillman College, he de- 
lighted the audience with the an- 
nouncement that this would be known 
as The Janie W. McGaughey Chair 
of Bible. The remainder of the gift 
was presented to Dr. Broyles, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Church Extension, 
to be used for Sunday School Ex- 
tension. 


BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE—1953 


Unanimous approval rippled 
through the audience when the 1953 
Birthday Objective was announced. 
This gift is to be used in the building 
of furlough homes for missionaries 
adjacent to the four seminaries of our 


Church, 


UNITED CHURCH WOMEN 


On the night of July 4 Mrs. James 
D. Wyker, President of the General 
Department of United Church 
Women of the National Council of 
Churches in the U. S. A., addressed 
the School on the subject, This Na- 
tion Under God, weaving her address 
around the observance of Indepen- 
dence Day. She was introduced by 
another guest of the School, Mrs. W. 
Murdoch MacLeod, Executive Secre- 
tary of the General Department of 
United Church Women, and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of 
Women’s Work of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. The following day Mrs. 
MacLeod led an open forum present- 
ing our interdenominational work and 
made a strong appeal to the women 


of our Church. 
HE CAME SEEING 


On Saturday evening there was a 
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Former Chairmen of The Committee on Woman’s Work (now the Board of Women’s 
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Work). All are shown with the exception of the first Chairman, Mrs. John Bratton, 
1927-30, now deceased. Front row, left to right: Mrs. R. M. Pegram, 1930-32; Mrs. W. A. 
Turner, 1932-1934; Mrs. L. D. McAuley, 1934-1937; Mrs. W. Frank Smith, 1937-1939; 
Mrs. Alexander Maitland, 1939-1940. Second row, left to right: Mrs. H. C. Hibbs, 1940- 
1942; Mrs. R. F. Dunlap, 1942-1943; Mrs. Frank R. Crawford, 1943-1944; Mrs. John P. 
Walker, 1944-1945; Mrs. W. W. Draper, 1945-1946; Mrs. C. S. Harrington, 1946-1948; 


Mrs. A. Walton Litz, 1948-1950. 
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Biblical dramatization, He Came See- 
ing, presented by a group of Senior 
Young People from Druid Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, 
under the direction of Mrs. Sam 
Webb. A feature of the evening’s 
program was the presentation of a 
portrait of the founder of our or- 
ganization, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
painted by Mr. J. Lee Settlemyer of 
McConnells, South Carolina. The 
spirit of this great leader was por- 
trayed through a speaking choir. 


THE CHURCH 
IN POSTWAR EUROPE 


One of the high lights of the Train- 
ing School came on Monday evening 
when Rev. R. Leonard Small of 
Barnston, Midlothian, Scotland, and 
pastor of Cramond Parish Church in 
Edinburgh, addressed the School on 
The Church in Postwar Europe, com- 
menting on conditions in Germany, 
France, England and Scotland. It was 
our pleasure to have Mr. and Mrs. 
Small and their three sons and daugh- 
ter with us. Mr. Small and Dr. Wil- 
liam Ward exchanged pulpits for the 
summer months. On the following 
afternoon there was held an informal 
discussion period during which Mr. 
and Mrs. Small gave some of the 
more intimate glimpses of their work 
in Scotland. 


CONSECRATION 
CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 


The traditional candle lighting serv- 
ice, “Forward Under the Light of 
the Cross,” written and directed by 
Mrs. Sarah Lee Timmons, a former 
employee of the Committee on 
Women’s Work, was held on the 
closing night of the School. New 
officers who were installed during the 
service for the coming year for the 
Board of Women’s Work and the 
Women’s Advisor Council: 


Board of Women’s Work 


Chairman...... Mrs. W. H. Hopper 
Vice-Chairman....Mrs. A. R. Craig 
Secretary...... Mrs, J. Percy Terrell 
Women’s Advisory Council 
Chairman...... Mrs. W. B. Harkins 
Vice-Chairman. .Mrs, Everarde Jones 
See Mrs. Joe B. Moore 


Tere WERE 1,051 REGIS- 
TERED DELEGATES and at this time over 
1400 credits were given, 49 certifi- 
cates, and 42 diplomas were awarded 
by Miss Janie McGaughey, Dean of 
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the School, assisted by Mrs. John L. 
Parkes, Assistant Secretary, and Miss 
Louise Davidson, Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Women’s Work. The 
climax of awards came when a Life 
Membership in the Women of the 
Church was presented to Mrs. A. H. 
Davis, daughter of Mrs. W. C. Wins- 
borough, first Secretary of Women’s 
Work; who, with her granddaughter, 
Susan Martha Francies, were honor 
guests of the School and added much 
to the spirit of this goth anniversary 
occasion. These two, with the former 
Chairmen of Women’s Work and the 
outgoing Chairman, Mrs. T. Smith 
Brewer, took part in the service of 
lighting the forty memory candles. 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, who has served 
the Church for 31 years, represented 
the Supervisory Committee under 
whose direction Women’s Work 
functioned for the first 15 years, This 
group represented the long line of 
pioneer leaders in Women’s Work 
many of whom were in the audience 
and shared the joy of the occasion. 

As we stood around candlelighted 
Lake Susan in the closing moments 
of this beautiful and moving service, 
remembering “The Things we Know 
for Sure,” our hearts went up in a 
paean of praise and gratitude to God 
for His leading during the days that 
are past, and a prayer for the sustain- 
ing confidence of a dedicated life in 
the days that lie ahead. END 


Music in the Home 
(Continued from page 13) 


Drums may be made of large, 
round, wooden cheese boxes, kegs, or 
salad bowls. Skins may be secured 
from instrument companies. Scraps 
are sometimes free; large skins may 
be purchased. The skins are tacked 
or laced while wet to the drum. Often 
a fine tone may be obtained and the 
drums will give the child a great deal 
of pleasure. For large drums a tym- 
pani stick is suitable to beat with. 
Two sticks and two or three drums 
can be used at once as the child’s 
ability develops. Several children can 
work out good rhythms together. 

Rattles may be made by putting 
seeds, corn, gravel or any number of 
things in boxes of various sizes. Seal 
the opening for safety. The child 
may make his own rattle. If you have 
a number of instruments it is not 
usually advisable to have them all out 
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PHOTO BY H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS. 


Inexpensive musical instruments can be fun. 


at once. Too many things are con- 
fusing to the child and he does not 
fully explore the possibilities of each. 
Treat each piece with respect due a 
musical instrument. Have a place to 
keep it when not in use. 


Tx PHONOGRAPH AND 
RADIO allow a wide range of music to 
be heard. Many so-called “children’s 
records” are appearing on the market. 
Some are fine, and they are improv- 
ing all the time, but it is necessary 
to be most discriminating in choosing. 
There is much that is artificial, fool- 
ish, and unchildlike about them. Many 
albums have only one or two good 
numbers and money is wasted in buy- 
ing the complete album. Some of the 
individual records of folk songs are 
fine. Classics and sacred music which 
are simple and melodious in theme 
are often better than the “children’s 
records.” 

The piano is an instrument of many 
possibilities for the youngster. He can 
play a great range and variety of tones 
—very high, very low, soft, loud, 
crescendo, decrescendo, and all sorts 
of combinations, harmonious and 
otherwise. Encourage him to listen to 
what he plays and try new ideas. His 
experimentation and his creation are 
important! Don’t take over and show 
him how it should be done. You 
might find Junior has some pretty 
good ideas too. 


J UST A WorD in regard 
to rhythmic movements. The rhythm 


of young children may not look par- 
ticularly conventional. However, on 
their own level of development, they 
may engage in these with a good deal 
of satisfaction. Although they may 
not be able to clap in time to music, 
many of their movements are rhyth- 
mic. To show your child the rhythm 
of his movements, you can sing or 
clap in time to his jumping or sliding 
or swinging. You probably often have 
the urge to keep time when you hear 
some markedly rhythmic music. Do 
so. Encourage your child to do so. 
Notice his patterns of movement and 
help develop them rather than teach- 
ing him set patterns. Remember that 
rhythmic movement is not necessarily 
done in the vertical position, but can 
be done lying on the back, or “tum- 
my,” or on the hands and knees. 

One very pleasant community proj- 
ect is the concert. Round up the 
adults in your neighborhood who 
play an instrument. Plan a very short 
program of short numbers. For pre- 
school twenty-five minutes is a good 
length program and two or three 
minutes long enough for individual 
numbers. The instruments may play 
individually first, then as a group. 

This will give the children a chance 
to learn what the instruments sound 
like separately and co-operatively. 
Songs the children know should be 
included, and also a request period if 
possible. A carol concert at Christ- 
mas around a tree is particularly im- 
pressive for both the children and 
their parents. The keynote of the con- 
certs should be informality—children 
sitting on floor, maybe parents too, 
and time allowed for looking at and 
touching the instruments. 

The nice thing about these concerts 
is that the performers and children 
alike seem to enjoy them tremen- 
dously. Many variations of the above 
ideas are possible. Use your ingenuity! 
Growing up with experiences of this 
sort should banish any feeling of 
strangeness which so many adults 
have regarding concerts. 

You may expect to develop musi- 
cally right along with your child. In 
helping him discover music and rhy- 
thm and all its possibilities, you will 
discover a great deal yourself! In these 
chaotic times what better beginning 
can we give our children than a 
knowledge of the beauties which God 
has created and has empowered man 
to re-create? END 
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MEDITATION 


The Priesthood of Believers 
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; Tw TERM “PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS” needs to be “stepped 
down” into words which are meaningful for present-day Christians and, at the 
same time, descriptive of the relationship with God which it expresses. 

In the Old Testament, a priest approached God on behalf of the people and 
was a mediator between God and man. The coming of Jesus, His life and death, 
changed this relationship. “There is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Timothy 2:5). In two places in the Book of 
Revelation John states that the sacrifice of Christ has made all believers kings 
and priests, that is a kingdom and priests, or better a kingdom of priests. Peter 
speaks of Christians as being a “holy priesthood” and a “royal priesthood.” The 
plain meaning of these expressions is that there is no spiritual authority over 
Christians other than Jesus Christ and that He has given them direct and im- 
mediate access to God. 

LET US SAY, THEN, that the priesthood of believers means first that a Christian 
has access to God through Christ. He does not need the mediation of a man, 
or of a group of men, not even of the Church or of the sacraments and ordi- 
nances of the Church. He is not required to make pilgrimages to distant shrines, 
or to make use of the means of worship other men have found useful. “God is 
a spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
The word “truth” here means reality, without the intervention of types and 
forms and shadows. 

While a Christian does not need the help of men or things to provide him 
access to God, yet in the worship of God and in seeking closer fellowship with 
Him he finds great and needed assistance in the Church and in the experience of 
those more mature in the Christian life than himself. He should always remem- 
ber that his “priesthood” does not free him from what Mr. Gladstone once 
called “the work of worship,” or from constant effort to maintain and strengthen 
his conscious fellowship with God. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE the priesthood of believers means separation unto God. 
“Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you.” In the Old Testament 
a priest had to be ceremonially clean before he could approach God in sacrifice 
and prayer. Like the priests of old, the Christian must be separated from the 
world for the service of God, and must be clean morally and spiritually, not just 
ceremonially, for his service to be acceptable. The privilege of priesthood carries 
with it a heavy responsibility of personal purity and uprightness of life. From 
this responsibility no Christian can escape, and should he even desire to do so 
he may well doubt whether he has ever been given membership in the glorious 
fellowship called a kingdom of priests. 

In the third place a New Testament priest is ordained to offer sacrfices— 
spiritual sacrifices rather than the animal sacrifices of the Old Testament. In 
Hebrews 13:15, 16, praise to God is called a sacrifice, and God is said to be well 
pleased with the sacrifices of doing good and communicating, or giving to the 
needs of others. In Romans 12:1, Christians are bidden to present their bodies as 
a living sacrifice to God. And in I Peter 2:5, the apostle speaks of the holy priest- 
hood offering spiritual sacrifices which are acceptable to God. Our spiritual 
priesthood gives us the privilege and duty of dedicating ourselves to God, wor- 
shiping and enjoying Him forever, and rendering service to our fellow man. 

“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

STUART R. OGLESBY 
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By MRS. MORRELL DE REIGN 


Immediate past president of the Women 
of the Church, Missouri Synod. 


Ler’ MEET One of our 
illustrious and interesting church fami- 
lies! Illustrious, for its members are 
shining with the True Light; interest- 
ing, because they have within them 
the quality to engage attention, The 
family name is Assembly’s Special 
Causes. There are seven members: the 
Board of Women’s Work, the As- 
sembly’s Training School, the Gen- 
eral Council, Montreat, Stillman Col- 
lege, the American Bible Society and 
the Historical Foundation. 

What is a Cause? A Cause is a 
motive for action, It has within itself 
ideas toward which many are like- 
minded; ideas which find expression 
in human action. 

Why are these Causes called “Spe- 
cial Causes”? They receive their sup- 
port in a special way and apparently 
special effort must be made to gain 
our interest for them or we remain 
complacently unaware of their signi- 
ficance in our Church life or their im- 
portance to us as Christians. Support 
Is received in a special way in that 
one fund, called the General Fund, 
has been set up for all these special 
causes and all checks for them should 
be sent to the General Fund, Office 
of the General Assembly, 701 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
From the General Fund each will re- 
ceive its proportionate sum. 


‘Tm BOARD OF WOMEN’S 
workK is responsible for giving to the 
women of the church knowledge of 
the total program of the Church. To 
the organized Women of the Church, 
local, presbyterial and Synodical, is 
given literature conveying the pro- 
gram and guidance for its use. The 
Board, through its staff, also plans 
training for leaders in Women’s 
Work through conferences and train- 
ing schools, and upon invitation of 
Synodical Training School program 
committees arrange, where possible, 


a2 


ASSEMBLY’S SPECIAL CAUSES 


Ate They Strangers to Use 


for staff members to serve as teachers. 
Its work is limited or expanded by the 
dollars sent to the General Fund. 

In 1952-1953, the Board of Women’s 
Work will receive 15% cents of each 
dollar sent to the General Fund. 

Assembly’s Training School is 
owned and operated by the General 
Assembly. It is located in Richmond, 
Virginia, across the street from Union 
Theological Seminary, some of whose 
facilities and lectureships it can share. 
It is rendering a great service in train- 
ing lay people for Christian service 
as home and foreign missionaries, di- 
rectors of religious education, Bible 
teachers, and in other Christian re- 
sponsibilities. It cannot supply the de- 
mand for its workers until its facili- 
ties are enlarged and more students 
can be enrolled. 

Of each dollar we give to the Gen- 
eral Fund, 28 cents goes to Assembly’s 
Training School. 


Tue cenerat  counci 
co-ordinates a program of study, 
work and promotion for all agencies 
of the Assembly. In doing this, it 
prepares a benevolence budget which 
It pares studiously to the minimum 
which will enable each agency to 
carry out the work which Assembly 
has given to it. In co-ordinating the 
program it also prepares the Church 
Calendar of Special Seasons and 
Special Days, subject to the approval 
of the Assembly. 

The program of Christian Steward- 
ship is promoted by General Council. 
The Stewardship Bulletin is prepared 
weekly by its Public Relations De- 
partment, which also gives news of 
the Church to church papers and to 
news agencies which channel it to the 
“home town” papers of church mem- 
bers. 

The General Council is not an ex- 
ecutive agency. It is promotional of 
the total program; it is consultative 
in co-ordination of the several agen- 
cies; it is administrative in the prepa- 
ration of the benevolence budget; but 









its actions are subject to the control 
of the Assembly. 

Of each dollar sent to the General 
Fund this year, the General Council 
will receive about 16% cents. 


Ser WHERE EYES WILL 
LirT unto the hills in joyous recogni- 
tion of God’s strength, Montreat is a 
permanent religious and educational 
entity. Its administration is a tremend- 
ous undertaking. There are year- 
round residents, summer dwellers, 
conference visitors, college students, 
sons and daughters of missionaries, 
girls attending Montreat Camp for 
Girls. There are Montreat College 
and Montreat Preparatory School for 
Girls. There are hotels, a huge audi- 
torium and a chapel. There are ever 
more and more requests for housing. 
Efficiency apartments are envisioned 
for low cost rental to family groups. 
The purpose of Montreat is to en- 
courage Christian work and living. It 
receives this year 18 cents of the dol- 
lar sent to the General Fund. 

Stillman College at Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, a coeducational college, is our 
only college for Negro youth. The 
Negro will have leaders; it is our 
Christian responsibility to help him 
develop Christian leadership. We have 
every reason to be proud of this col- 
lege; we cannot be very proud of our 
help for it through our local budgets. 
The recent Birthday Gift of the 
Women of the Church, directed to- 
ward endowing a Chair of Bible, and 
Assembly’s action in approving a 
campaign for Stillman in 1953 should 
result in greater interest and more 
support of the college and its pur- 
poses. 

Thirteen and one-half cents of our 
budget dollar which we send to the 
General Fund will be directed to 
Stillman College. 


Tire american Brete so- 
CIETY is independent of the Church, 
but is the official agency chosen for 
the distribution of the Scriptures 
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Reviewer Rev. Matthew Lynn discusses with 
Mrs. Wharton her recent book. 





throughout the world. Sending the 
Scriptures is surely a motive for ac- 
tion; therefore the support of it is a 
Special Cause. Of the sixteen million 
Bibles, Testaments and Portions dis- 
tributed last year, half were distri- 
buted in the United States, more than 
in any other year! One million Scrip- 
ture volumes went to our Armed 
Forces, bringing to over ten million 
the volumes supplied to them since 
1940. Our gifts help to make possible 
such service. 

Five cents of our General Fund 
dollar will go to the American Bible 
Society. 

The Historical Foundation, located 
at Montreat, North Carolina, is one 
of the world’s great collections of 
Presbyterian and Reformed literature. 
Collected there also are objects of 
significance in Church history. Even 
local church histories, kept up-to- 
date by local historians, are filed and 
available for examination. Too many 
of us have no idea of the importance 
of this collection, relatively few have 
done research or browsed in the col- 
lection, and until it is properly housed 
in its proposed new building those 
who have visited it can not appreciate 
it fully. 

A little more than 3% cents of the 
dollar sent to the General Fund goes 
to the Historical Foundation. 

Here we have the what and the 
why of the family name: Assembly’s 
Special Causes. The how is up to us. 
As we practice Christian stewardship, 
as our budget includes the full per- 
centage allotted to the General Fund, 
as we lift up their work with our 
prayers and gifts, these Causes will 
be enabled to render worthily the 
service to which they are dedicated. 

° END 
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African Study Books 
for Adults Reviewed 





@ LED IN TRIUMPH by Ethel Taylor 
Wharton, Board of World Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., Nashville, 
Tennessee, 191 pages, $1.00, paper. 











One of the men of my church re- 
marked not long ago that the books 
on missions seemed to be getting bet- 
ter each year. This book will certainly 
substantiate his opinion. Sixty years of 
Southern Presbyterian Missions in the 
Belgian Congo are here recounted in 
such a way that names of people and 
places along with dates take on a ro- 
mantic flavor. The attractive illus- 
trations by Claire Randall invite you 
to read the graphically described de- 
velopment of our contribution to the 
Christianization of a people in the 
very heart of Africa. 

When I was told I would have the 
privilege of writing about this book 
immediately I began to visualize the 
readers. Grandparents will be telling 
their grandchildren that they can re- 
member when Sam Lapsley and Wil- 
liam Shepard sailed as the first mission- 
aires from our Church to go to Africa. 
Those about my age will recall how 
they took their pennies to Sunday 





school to help pay for the second 
Lapsley. Many will be amazed at the 
number of our missionaries to Africa 
they have known personally. I can 
see some who begin reading as a duty, 
continuing as a pleasure, Others will 
begin because of a true desire to know 
about our work and will finish the 
book feeling they have been in fellow- 
ship with saints. 

The historical accuracy of this book 
will make it invaluable in the libraries 
of schools, churches, and ministers. 

While the author’s name and per- 
sonal experiences do not appear in 
the book, it reveals not only her 
diligent research but her heart and 
soul. The twenty years of service 
rendered by Dr. and Mrs. Wharton 
in the Congo enable her to write with 
authority as well as with warmth. 

—Rev. Matthew Lynn. 








™ AFRICANS ON SAFARI by Leslie C. 
Sayre, Friendship Press, Inc., New 
York, 164 pages, $1.25, paper. 








Through the eyes of Phillip Cam- 
borne, who is the typical figure of a 
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retired pastor, the reader of this book 
has an opportunity to view the broad 
and colorful canvas of indigenous 
African life and its vast social shift- 
ings under the impact of missionaries, 
technology, and urban civilization. 

The purpose of this portrait of Af- 
rica is to bring out the human ele- 
ment in all its fine detail. Through the 
daily doings and strivings of the “man 
in the bush,” so to speak, the author 
pinpoints the effect of contemporary 
influences on Africans of many differ- 
ent tribes. ; 

The heart of Dr. Sayre’s book lies 
in the life stories of several real, liv- 
ing people who have made the long 
safari from virtual primitivism to 
adult Christianity. The different ways 
in which they have made this tre- 
mendous trek are brought home to the 
reader with an impact that is at dif- 
ferent times touching, humorous, or 
stunning. It is the sensitive and yet 
down-to-earth quality of Dr. Sayre’s 
observations that makes Africans on 
Safari such fascinating—and informa- 
tive—reading. 

This sparkling book will be espe- 
cially appreciated by adults for home 
reading. It is full of local color and 
customs and takes the reader inside 
the circle of African life. 

It is also excellently adapted for 
varied program uses, such as imper- 
sonations, dialogues, excerpts, and dra- 
matic episodes, 

Teeming with intimate details, this 
volume is an answer to thousands of 
people who have contributed to Chris- 
tian missions in Africa and who ask 
the question: “What difference did 
my contribution make?” 

The author is Leslie C. Sayre, a 
native of Globe, Arizona. From 1037 
to 10¢2 he served as missionary super- 
intendent of the Kanene District. Bel- 
gian Congo, and as principal of 
Snrinver Institute. At present he is 
Director of the Department of Adult 
Work. Toint Commission on Mission- 
ary Education. As an editor who 
knows what people like to read, he 
has written this book in the convic- 
tion that it should be as thoroughly 
enjoyable as it is informative. : 

The artist, W. F. P. Burton, is also 
a missionary who has spent many 
years in Africa. His paintings of Afri- 
can scenes are famous. They have 
been widely exhibited in Central and 
South Africa and decorate the homes 
of many government officials. 

—Rowena McCutchen. 








™ AFRICAN HERITAGE by Emory Ross, 
Friendship Press, Inc., New York, 145 
pages, $1.25, paper. 








African Heritage is an authorita- 
tive, analytical study of basic prob- 
lems facing Africa today. The author 
has had some four decades of experi- 
ence with these problems. He has lived 
and labored and thought about all 
Africans to the point where, as he sees 
it, the difficulties boil down to six 
“problem areas.” 

The first of these areas deals with 
the human rights question, as it has 
been forged by tradition, colonialism, 
religion, and communism. The second 
comprises the ferment of the rural 
areas and Christianity’s place in that 
ferment. Literacy and education (Af- 
rica has been described as “education- 
mad”) are taken up next. The fourth 
chapter deals at great length with the 
question of Communist infiltration; 
and the fifth and final area encom- 
passes the future Christian program 
in Africa and the vital place in it of 
the North American churches, 

African Heritage is a very serious 
—and also a very cogent and lucid— 
resource book for American citizens 
who want to look into the most sig- 
nificant aspects of this vast continent 
in the light of today’s events. 

The author has been an outstand- 
ing expert on Africa for 40 years and 
is a special consultant for the United 
States on African affairs. 

Ever since 1912, Dr. Ross has ex- 
pended his energies in missionary ac- 
tivity in one area of Africa after an- 
other. He is recognized, internation- 
ally, as being one of the world’s out- 
standing experts on African affairs 
and has been a consultant in this field 
to the United States government and 
at least five other governments of the 
United Nations. At present Dr. Ross 
holds many executive responsibilities. 
including such positions as President 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; Director 
of the Liberia Company; Life Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and others too numerous to mention 
here. 

This is the book that will be used 
throughout American Protestantism 
in 1952-53 as the basic resource book 
on missions in connection with African 
affairs. The people most likely to use 
it are: 


Church laymen and women, who 
will read and discuss it in guilds, 





brotherhood groups, societies, asso- 
ciations, and laymen’s leagues. 


Leaders, who will use it as a re- 
source book for teaching adult 
groups. 


Ministers, who will use materials in 
it as resource for sermons. 
—Rowena McCutchen. 


Mission to Migrants 
(Continued from page 25) 


service. Our hearts ached to learn that 
little Pedro had died, and that his 
mother had died in the tuberculosis 
hospital, too. 

We had a full winter. There were 
mothers to take to the Maternity 
Clinic and babies for the Well Baby 
Clinic. Many of the children at Santa 
Cruz Ranch had never heard about 
Jesus before. We took the people at 
Colonia Hermosa for tuberculosis X- 
rays: Day after day the people at 
Grulla told us, “We want to work. 
We want jobs, but the wetbacks from 
Mexico, they have the jobs.” We 
could not explain to the migrants why 
people hired illegal wetbacks at 25 
cents an hour rather than employing 
citizens at standard wages. Mrs. 
Dominguez supported her three chil- 
dren by working from two p.m. to 
two a.m. in a cafe for $15.00 a week. 
“The wetbacks, they lower the wages 
for all of us,” she said. “I am lucky 
to have work.” 


W: ASKED OURSELVES 
what we were really doing to help 
the migrants if we were not helping 
them find jobs during the winter 
months. Perhaps the hardest thing 
about our work was to have people 
say, “But they don’t want to work. 
They like to go north. It is a vaca- 
tion. They don’t want to do any 
better.” 

Then we thought of our friends 
who worked so hard in the asparagus 
fields of Illinois for 75 cents an hour. 
We thought of the Ramirez family 
who used to go to Wisconsin for 
cherries and to Arkansas for cotton. 
They had tried to start a bakery in 
South Texas but their trade left when 
the migrants went north. Now they 
had moved to Central Texas. They 
had started another bakery and the 
oldest son helped his father. Two of 
the boys were in high school. The 
youngest attended the Presbyterian 
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mission. This family had found the 
better life they had always wanted 
and for which they had struggled. 

The high point of our whole year 
came when we met the Hernandez 
family in Houston. We expected to 
find them in a shack on the Mexican 
side of town, They lived in a trim 
cottage in an Anglo-American com- 
munity. Mrs. Hernandez threw her 
arms around us. “I’m so glad you've 
come,” she said. “I’ve been so sick. 
This is the first day I’ve been up. God 
must have sent you.” 


As WE TALKED, Lupe, 
Mario, and Hernan came home from 
school. Peter and Robert arrived 
shortly afterwards with their books 
and Mrs. Hernandez told us they 
were Golden Gloves champions. 
Lydia got up from her nap and talked 
about her soldier husband. Then Mr. 
Hernandez and Alex came home from 
work. The telephone rang and Lupe 
went to answer it. 

“Do you want to know how this 
all happened?” asked Mr. Hernandez, 
his face shining. “Twelve years ago 
we lived in hot, dusty Grulla. No job 
in the winter. Not much school for 
my kids. I want school for my kids. I 
want a better living for my family. 
So we left Grulla. My wife and what 
kids we have then. For five years we 
wandered around the country, living 
in barns, working anywhere we could, 
putting our kids in school if they 
would let us. We lived like animals. 
But all the time we were saving just 
a little money. 

“In 1944 we came to Houston and 
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Not garages, but uncomfortable, unprivate, and unsanitary shelters where migrants 


may spend the night. 





PIONEERS of the Western 
Texas Presbytery Camp of the 
Synod of Texas collected 100 
pounds of clothing for use with 
migrant laborers. Colored slides 
of migrant work under the Di- 
vision of Home Missions, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, were 
shown during the Vesper Pro- 
gram one evening. Then each 
youngster had an opportunity to 
present his gift at the altar. One 
Pioneer was so touched that he 
took off his shoes and put them 
in the box. Another purchased a 
Bible for a migrant. 











put the kids in school all the time. 
One day my wife, she says she could 
stand the kids no longer. ‘Go find 
work or a church. Go find anything,’ 
she told them. ‘I can stand noise no 
longer.’ 


Tx BOYS ASK for a Cath- 
olic church but it was a preacher 
who invited them in. All day they 
play. Then someone comes to visit 


us. Then my wife and Lydia, they 
go to church. They were scared at 
first. Then later I decide it was time 
to give my heart to Jesus. Every- 
thing is changed now. We spend so 
much time at the church we have not 
time to visit our friends. We are the 
only Mexicans in the church. Now I 
have a job at the church and all of 
us are happy. We don’t have to move 
anywhere anymore, I read the Bible 
to my boys and I try to raise them 
right. Little Manuel he kneels down 
with me when I say my prayers. God 
is in this house and we are so happy.” 

Quickly three pictures flashed 
across my mind. I remembered when 
the father was drunk and in jail in 
Illinois four years ago. I remembered 
meeting the family three years ago 
when they lived in a floorless tent in 
the midst of Arkansas mud. Here 
was the family now. This was what a 
migrant could become, by the grace 
of God, and when the ‘odds were not 
all stacked against him. END 





Churches provide recreation equipment for inp migrants. 
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Grande Valley. 


Della Cross Roman conducts an adult education program in the Rio 
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Church 
of the 
Month 


Our nomination for Church of the 
Month for November is 91-year-old 
First Presbyterian Church of Sweet- 
water, Tennessee. However, age has 


nothing to do with the church’s claim 
to fame. 

Some years ago the church began 
taking pride in its contributions to 
benevolences, feeling that it ought to 
do more than it was asked to do. Dur- 
ing the past five years the church has 
given a total of $61,171 to benevo- 
lences, or an average of $12,234 per 
year. At the same time it has spent 
at home $54,029, or an average of 
$10,806 per year. 

As the pastor, the Rev. D. R. 
Greenhoe, puts it, “One of our goals 
each year is to give more to others 


than we spend for ourselves.” 

The church also ranks high among 
other churches of the General As- 
sembly in per capita giving to benevo- 
lences. In 1951 the church’s average 
gift per member for this cause was 
$13.41. The Sweetwater Church gave 
$35.63 per member, ranking second 
in the General Assembly for churches 
of its size. Figures for the Church at 
large are not available for 1952, but 
the Sweetwater church will again rank 
high with more than $41 per capita 
for benevolences. The average per 
capita gift for all churches in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. for 1952 
was $16.25. 

The church’s pastor says the lib- 
eral giving on the part of the member- 
ship is due to the large percentage of 
members who give the Lord a tithe, 
or more, of all that He gives to them. 
They believe in honoring the Lord 
with the first fruits. Of course, the 
leadership of such men as Mr. Green- 
hoe and Col. C. R. Endsley, president 
of Tennessee Military Institute and 
the church’s very active Stewardship 
Chairman, is necessary too. 

Though located in a community 
characterized by only modest growth, 
the church has shown steady growth 
through the years. Its present member- 
ship of more than 300 is the largest 
in its history. 





Chaplains in Yokohama 

(Continued from page 31) 
to changing personnel, it is only nec- 
essary to mention this as it is a well 
known fact that there is a constant 
turnover in the army, men being as- 
signed for comparatively brief periods 
to one base after another. The prob- 
lems which are created by this are 
obvious. 


W irs THE THOUGHT IN 
MIND that these men were repre- 
sentatives of our Church among our 
own American personnel in Japan, 
where they were serving on our be- 
half, I asked one of them what he felt 
the Church at home could do to 
strengthen them in their work. The 
answer was not unexpected, for I 
learned that what he misses most is 
personal contact with the Church 
back home. Surely we cannot expect 
our chaplains to carry on for us un- 
less they know that we are behind 
them, not only with our funds but 
also our personal prayers and interests. 
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While there are some _ contacts 
maintained, these are mostly on the 
official level and do not take the place 
of personal contacts such as those 
made in local ministerial associations, 
presbyteries and synods. It would be 
good for our presbyteries to keep in 
mind that the chaplains included in 
their membership need to be made to 
feel they are still one with the breth- 
ren, and that when opportunity offers 
they be granted privileges of repre- 
sentation to the Church courts, in- 
cluding the General Assembly. 

A chaplain’s work has its satisfac- 
tions just as has a pastor’s work at 
home. Referring to the fact that they 
preach to a full congregation every 
Sunday, more than the sanctuary is 
able to take care of, these chaplains 
indicated that it brought real joy to 
their hearts to be able to do so. In 
their pastoral work they have discov- 
ered that they minister to people who 
are not derelicts but are similar to any 
group at home. 

It might well be noted that our 


chaplains and the people who respond 
to their ministries are making a real 
contribution to the Christian life in 
Japan and establishing splendid rela- 
tionships with the Japanese people. 
An instance of this is given in the fact 
that a Japanese Christian Church, af- 
filiated with the National Church of 
Japan, has been built nearby with 
assistance from both of the chapels 
served by our chaplains. It is the 
only one in the neighborhood and is 
directly an outgrowth of the Chris- 
tian influence of the chapel center. 
This account is but a glimpse of our 
chaplains in Yokohama. The work 
which they are doing is eminently 
worth while, and we in the home 
Church must keep in mind that they 
are our representatives, along with 
some fifty other ministers who are 
serving as full-time chaplains. Sepa- 
rated from their home ties, many on 
foreign soil, as are the servicemen and 
women to whom they minister, they 
look to us to do our part in “main- 
taining the tie.” END 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. Day 

Liston, Miss met L. ng N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs - 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, iii 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche - (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 

MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, —~ Lucienne 

drum, Mr. and Mrs. a 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
r= nolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 

on, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Worth Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

ngenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 

urray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
(Address: La Librairie Evangelique au 
Congo, Agence du Conseil Protestant du 
Congo, Boite Postale, No. 123, Leopold- 
ville, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


tClapp, Mrs. Allen W. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

tKelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 

McDonald, Mias Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. or 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sand 
*Moore, Miss Margaret W. RN N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Boehler, Miss Emily 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. Joh J M. 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Sg 
Robertson, Mr. and M: me Robi Roy 
oe Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John s. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
White, Dr. and Mrs. + 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8 
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Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
*tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hampton, Miss Julia 8. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. J. K. 

Watt, Mr. aan Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
+ aman # Rev. W. F., Sr. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 

(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Bolton, Mr. and — Eric 8. 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 

Moore, Miss Doris 

Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford 


—o-— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Byron T. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Smith, Miss Willodene 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Address: igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 

Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 

Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 





(Address: Bambui, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 





Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
amp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 

*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G 
Carnahan, Miss - argaret 

Coit, Mr. A 

Hopkins, Mr pt Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
*Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
*Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


E. de 


Araxa Station 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R.., Jr. 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 


Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 





Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 

T aylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


-—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu, China 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


ttArmstrong, Mrs. 0. V. 

Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S 
+tMizell, Miss Marguerite 
*++Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N 
ttStribling. Miss Frances 

Wilcox, Miss Marion 


(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 


ttHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui 
Formosa) 


+t+Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*t+Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) é€ 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 


Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 


(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 


*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
14 Wanping Road, Shanghai 18, China 
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Svochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
Taichow Station, 1908 

Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 


nina) 
* Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


Ecuador 


Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
3 Kumochi Cho, | Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan ' 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Hi- 
gashi, Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Magruder, Rev. James T. 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 
**Civilian Chaplain, Korean Army. 
ttTemporary assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


McCall, Rev. Don 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

*MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Sells, Miss Margaret 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho 
Kochi, Japan) 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Komatsujima Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
(Address: Iuchi besso nai, Yamadhuden, 
Komatsujima shi, Tokushima Ken, 
Japan) 


Marugame Station, 1920 


(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

439 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugaishi, 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsu Cho, Gifu 


Ken, Japan 
ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 


Higashi P.O., Nagoya, 

Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 





Kagawa Ken, Japan 


4 — 
Kored 
(The following addresses are correct a8 of 
September 1, 1952.) 
IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 


*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. : 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. (Chunju) 


*Fontaine, Miss Lena (Chunju) 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. (Chunju) 
*Hopper, Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 


*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B.., Jr. 
(Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss Emily (Chunju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


(Kwangju) 
Hopper, Mrs. Joseph (Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 


*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


(Mokpo) 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 

(Mokpo) 
*Crane, Miss Janet (Soonchun) 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. (Soonchun) 


STUDY IN JAPAN 
Kobe 

Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 

1478 Shironomac, Mikage Cho, 

Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert 

2/48 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 

Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Tokyo 

(Address: 1467 Yoyogi, Tomigaya Cho 
Shibuya Ku, Tokyo, Japan) 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George T. 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 

Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie 

Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E, W. 


IN KOREA 
Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
ukdo, Chunju, Korea) 
Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene N. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 
Korea) 
Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 
Scott, Rev. Jack Brown 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 


Taegu Station 
Presbyterian Theological 
Kyungsan Pukdo, Taegu, 
Korea) 
Hopper, Rev. Joseph 
**Cumming, Rev. Bruce 
(Address: Chaplains Section, 60th 
General Depot, APO 59, c/o PM 


(Address: 
Seminary, 








San Francisco, California 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Ja 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


“~. and Korea require 5 cents for the 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan. and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
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Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 

(Address: Cuernavaca Morelas, Mexico) 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Colonia Vergel, Nogal 23, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 


Cuetzala 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Southerland, Miss Jane 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calle Miguel Hidalgo 18 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8.L.P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 


Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 

Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard R. 
Colonia Pinzon 21, 

Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs.C. J. 


Toluca 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 





Mexico, Mexico) 


would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 
Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
Commercial papers 1)4 cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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CHURCH PAPER WEEK 


The week is over but the year 
is not 


Fire you going te read a church paper 
this year? 
IF NOT ~ IF SO ~ 
WHY NOT ~ 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 


We could list 





a lot of reasons why we 
think you should read THE JOURNAL 
friends who read it — they'll tell you it's 


because THE JOURNAL'S dynamic, different 





double column pages are a hallmark of TRUTH and FAITH 








Church groups | ‘The Southern Presbyterian Journal | ,, Chur Paper 


receive $1 commis- Week subscrip- 


sion for each new A Presbyterian magazine devoted to the statement, defense tions will be ac- 


$2.50 subscription, and propagation of the Gospel, the faith which was cepted at these 


once for all delivered unto the saints. ‘ 
$.50 for each $2.50 j terms until 


renewal WEAVERVILLE, N. C. November 30 
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Doctor Looks at Happiness 
(Continued from page 18) 


provide you with the type of children upon whom you 
can safely lavish your love and possessions. Presence 
of children will bind the home closer together. Here 
is where you learn the meaning of co-operation, mutual 
respect and love. 

Recently I talked to a man in his eighties, who had 
just lost his wife. They had been married almost 60 
years. His eyes were moist as he said, “We understood 
each other.” That simple tribute spoke volumes. 


Sacrifice 
and Sharing 


Hapervess INCLUDES SACRIFICE. It is not a 
selfish thing. If a wife sacrifices to make her husband 
or children happy, it makes her happy. Let me say 
right here that the wife is the wheel horse in a happy 
family. She is the balance wheel to help things go 
smoothly. She must be deaf, dumb, and blind at times 
to keep peace, but in the end it is her sacrifices that 
determine how real the home is; whether or not it 
stays together. 

Sacrifice does not necessarily mean martyrdom. It 
is unfortunate to see a person who sacrifices in the 
role of a martyr, for this never brings happiness. The 
pleasure of sacrifice is twofold: first, it is the satisfac- 
tion of a difficult or distasteful task well done; second, 
it is the pleasure of knowing that others will benefit 
by what you have done. 

We may sacrifice time, money, love or possessions. 
There is one sacrifice which, although at times neces- 
sary as in the case of small children or in illness, should 
be avoided as much as possible. That is the sacrifice of 





UNATIONS PHOTO. 


Happiness includes sacrifice and sharing. To make another happy is 


to be happy one’s self. 
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BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


Children help teach the meaning of co-operation, mutual respect, and 
love. 





sleep or rest. One can go for a time on nervous energy, 
but this inevitably fails without warning and leaves 
you in a nervous breakdown. If you can get a good 
night’s sleep you can “tough it out” during the day. 
So be reasonable with yourself. Get sufficient rest. 


pene INGREDIENT IS SHARING. It is the 
enemy of selfishness. To make another happy is to be 
happy one’s self. It is quiet and is felt within. Asa 
Candler, the Coca Cola king, once remarked that wealth 
does not bring happiness. It cannot be bought. In fact, 
money has very little to do with it. Yet there are men 
who think that buying their wives Cadillac cars, 
diamonds, and pretty clothes, will make them happy. 
These wives have confided that an unexpected com- 
pliment, or a slight caress means more to them than 
anything money can buy. 

Not only sharing material things, but sharing our 
thoughts is important. Thinking together and planning 
together are fun. Even throwing aside the plans later 
does not detract from the pleasure involved in making 
them. It’s the little things that count. How foolish we 
mortals be! It was Thomas a Kempis who once wisely 
said, “A modest competence sufficeth.” 


Hobbies 


Masy TIMES WE ARE ADVISED to “get a 
hobby and ride it.” Hobbies are often a source of hap- 
piness. Once in a while we meet someone whose hobby 
is riding him, So, to be sure that my hobby does not 
ride me, I have five hobbies: fishing, collecting anec- 
dotes, oil painting, collecting pistols, and magic. Hob- 
bies may be expensive, or profitable financially. You 
can learn to raise flowers, such as orchids, with profit. 
You might collect coins or stamps, which increase in 
value with age. Buying up old pitchers or glassware is 
Most interesting and instructive. 

Every hobby adds to your store of knowledge. I 
never knew much about the evolution of the pistol 
until Mr. Bannerman of New York took me through 
his store and lectured to me for over an hour on this 
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fascinating subject. I became a gun collector from that 
moment. For relaxation, painting is superb. The hours 
flit by without your heeding. You become completely 
submerged in your work, which is really not work 
but genuine pleasure. Your ideas change as you paint, 
and the original idea is seldom reproduced on the 
canvas, but something different and usually better. 

Making beautiful pieces of furniture is a most satis- 
fying hobby. Some of my friends have completely 
furnished their homes with original and copied furni- 
ture which they have made in their spare time. A 
change of occupation is one form of relaxation. In case 
the reader needs to refresh his memory as to what 
hobbies are available, the following list will give many 
suggestions. This list was compiled by the author from 
several sources and is the most complete compilation 
available. As a matter of fact, most anything might be 
made a hobby. 


List of Hobbies 


Acrobatics 
Agriculture 
Farming, Cattle raising, Hog raising, Sheep raising, 
Turkey raising, Squab raising, Duck raising, Christmas 
tree growing, Slash pine growing, Herb growing, 
Flower growing . . . (daisies to orchids), Peach growing, 
Apple growing, Pecan or nut farming, Peanut growing, 
Vegetable growing, Citrus growing, Berry growing, 
Horse raising, Hamsters, Bee keeping, Guinea pig rais- 
ing, African violets, Fur farming, Fish raising, Fishworm 
raising, Mushroom growing, Rabbit raising, Cricket rais- 
ing, Chinchilla raising. 


Amateur Theatricals 
Aquariums 
Art 
Drawing, Water color painting, Oil painting, Etch- 
ing: on copper, celluloid, etc.,; Carving: on wood, soap, 
* stone, etc., Wood burning, Paper crafts, Silhouettes, 
Silk screening, China painting, Pottery, Stenciling, Clay 
modeling, Photography, Weaving: card, finger, loom, 
tapestry; Wood working: furniture, etc.; Steelcraft, 
Basketry, Beadwork, Jewelry. 


Astronomy 
Block Printing 
Bookbinding 
Braiding 
Boats 
Building, repairing, models, sailing. 


Candlemaking 

Coverlets 

Cartooning 

Crocheting 

Cartography 

Collecting 
stamps, coins, china, books, buttons, guns, swords, pitch- 
ers, dolls, autographs, curios, butterflies, insects, pewter, 
phonograph records, bells, cigar bands, badges, keys, 
clocks, jokes, cartoons, match covers, canes, antiques, 
figurines, minatures, maps, musical instruments, labels, 
arrowheads, photographs, pottery, mechanical banks, 
charms, letter openers, menus, timetables, pipes, ivories, 
magazines, posters, toys, precious stones, semiprecious 
stones, greeting cards, salt and pepper shakers, book- 
plates, bottles, old prints, shells, umbrellas, thimbles. 
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Cookery 

Cryptograms 

Cat raising 
Designing—dresses, ete. 
Dog raising 


Dolls 
Making, repairing, marionettes, puppets, character, na- 
tional, rag, historical. 
Embroidery 
Engraving 
Then there are: Entertaining, Dresden Craft, Dress- 
making, Flower arrangement . . . florist, Felt work, 


Fly making, Figurines, Flexcraft, Games, Genealogy, 
Glass-blowing, Gem cutting, Glazing, Gourds, Hooked 
rug making, Hairdessing, Hat making, Hypnotism, 
Interior decoration, Indian crafts. 

Inventing, Iron work, Jewelry making, Knitting, Lace 
techniques, Lampshade making, Leathercraft, Landscap- 
ing, Magic tricks, Mice, Minnows, Masonry, Mosses, 
Metal repousse, Miniature furniture, Machinery, Masks, 
Modeling, Nursery (children), Oriental rugs, Orna- 
ments, Refinishing furniture, Retouching photographs. 


Sports 
archery, baseball, basketball, bicycling, billiards, bird 
watching, bowling, boxing, bull pghuing, boating, cock 
fighting, camping, fencing, gliding, fishing, football, 
golf, gymnastics, horseback riding, horseshoeing, hunt- 
ing, hiking, prospecting, skeet shooting, wrestling, ten- 
nis, badminton, swimming. 


Traveling 

Tapestry 

Tanning 

Upholstering 

Ventriloquism 

Violin making 

Writing 
(Note: If these do not give you an idea for a hobby, 
walk, not run, to your nearest undertaker.) 


Continued in next issue 





Almost anything may be-a hobby. 

















Men of the Church Set to Strengthen 


Program in Every Synod and Presbytery 


PLANS FOR ORGANIZING and strength- 
ening Men’s Work in every local 
church, for developing and using bet- 
ter program materials, and for inaugu- 
rating a training program for leaders 
were announced recently by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Assembly 
Men’s Council. 

Feeling that better trained leaders 
and an adequate program of publiciz- 
ing the work of men’s groups are 
essential to a larger and stronger pro- 
gram for men, the Council gave par- 
ticular stress to those two phases of 
work. 

THE TRAINING PROGRAM for leaders 
approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee called for the training of Synod 
Presidents, Synod Committee repre- 
sentatives and Regional Directors by 
the Division of Men’s Work, with the 
responsibility on the Assembly Men’s 
Council. Presbytery Council would 
also be trained by Division Staff with 
the responsibility primarily on Synod 
Councils. 

Local officers are to be trained by 
Presbytery Councils with the help of 
Synod Councils. Materials for the 
training programs will include man- 
uals for Presbytery, Synod, and As- 
sembly Councils; helps on good pro- 
grams, Council meetings, etc.; and 
guidance materials for those planning 
synod, presbytery, district, and local 
church conferences and training pro- 
grams. 

In an effort to give men all over 
the Church an idea of the scope of 
Men’s Work the Executive Commit- 
tee recommended that each Synod 
and Presbytery Council appoint a 
speaker to seek a spot on the docket 
of his synod or presbytery meeting. 
Such speaker would address his church 
court explaining the background and 
origin of organized Men’s Work, re- 
viewing the plan of this organization 
and its program to date, emphasizing 
benefits of Christian growth that have 
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resulted, and urging all that church 
men’s groups be organized and affili- 
ated with their Presbytery Councils. 
A folder containing a brief outline of 
Men’s Work and entitled, “Mr. 
Preacher, This Is Men’s Work,” is 
being prepared for use of speakers. 
The Executive Committee also an- 
nounced its tentative approval of Oct. 
21-24, 1954 as the time of the next 
Assembly-wide Men’s Convention. 
Atlanta, Georgia, is to be investigated 
as the place of meeting, although the 
Committee also recommended that 
some consideration be given to ro- 
tating the place with respect to the 
western end of the Assembly. 
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PUT CHRIST INTO YOUR 
CHRISTMAS CARD! 


Santa Claus, cuddly bears, pretty 
scenery, fireside celebrations—these 
have their place in our thoughts of 
Christmas. But surely the Christian 
should want his Christmas card to 
convey something much more impor- 
tant than holly, candles, and yule logs 
—symbolic as these may be. 

This year you can witness to your 
devotion to Christ by selecting Christ- 
mas cards with a definite Christian 
message. Put Christ back into Christ- 
mas .. . and into your Christmas 
cards! 


Everything set for Church’s first 
great campaign for Negro Work funds 


(Prepared originally for the magazine, 
Presbyterian Men) 


During one undisclosed week in 
May, 1953, Presbyterians will witness 
the most successful money-raising 
campaign in the history of the Church. 

The goal: 

Two million dollars for Stillman 
College (Tuscaloosa, Alabama) and 
the Division of Negro Work, Board 
of Church Extension, Atlanta. Money 
will be about equally divided between 
the two causes. Stillman is our omly 
Negro College. Division of Negro 
Work is our only agency for ad- 
vancing a program for Negro Pres- 
byterians. 

Why it will be a successful cam- 
paign: 

It is to be a short but intensive 
campaign with no lost motion. It al- 
ready has the unqualified support of 
conservatives, liberals and middle-of- 
the-roaders—many of whom have 
volunteered their services in the cam- 
paign. It is the first major Assembly 
effort to undergird and improve the 
Presbyterian Program of Negro Work 


in the South. Organization and plan- 
ning will amaze and surprise the aver- 
age businessman who does not expect 
to find Church campaigns operating 
smoothly or efficiently. Pastors, lay- 
women and laymen will work as a 
team from top to bottom. Nobody’s 
looking for any commendations and 
so far, everybody seems to want to 
help. 

Timetable: 

Assembly planning and personnel 
have been completed for some time. 
An October meeting of top leaders 
in Atlanta put final okays on the over- 
all plans. September saw short presen- 
tations at every meeting of synods. 
You may not hear more about cam- 
paign until sometime in December or 
January when presbyteries begin their 
work in the campaign. By March or 
April, every local church will be 
clearing the decks for action. 

Part you will play: 

As a Presbyterian pastor, layman or 
laywoman, you will be asked to help. 
You will be asked for time, talents 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Handsome Oil Painting Dedicated 
By First Church of Morrilton, Arkansas 


“The Bell Has Come,” an impres- 
sive four-by-four-foot mural painted 
in oils by Sidney Larson for the “little 
chapel” in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Morrilton, Arkansas, was 
dedicated recently. Mr. Larson is 
head of the Art Department of Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri. 

The mural is a gift of Capt. and 
Mrs. Robert W. D. Marsh of Camp 
Crowder, Missouri, former members 
of the church. The painting was dedi- 
cated by the pastor, the Rev. Lyndon 
M. Jackson, assisted by Mrs. Dorothy 
Self McGuire, who arranged for the 
painting of the picture. 

The artist describes his painting as 
“a pleasant genre-like landscape with 
a considerable vista.” It deals with an 
incident, but a universal one, he says, 
and he especially likes the symbolism 
of the bell. The picture is made more 
warm and human by the parade of 
joyful children following the wagon 
which is carrying the new bell to the 
church that overlooks the hilltop vil- 
lage. Brilliant sunlight lights the vivid 
colors of the picture. 

The painting was made with such 


meticulous attention to details of 
structural framework and choice of 
materials that the artist promises it 
will remain bright and beautiful as 
long as the church stands. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, Larson holds both the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. Among other mu- 
rals he has painted one depicting 
Moses and the tables of stone, measur- 
ing six feet by seven feet three inches, 
for the Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Oklahoma City. Another mural 30 
feet long was painted for the Missouri 
State Training School for Boys, Co- 
lumbia. 


Davidson College Names 
Union Head 


DAVIDSON.—C. Shaw Smith of Mount 
Olive, North Carolina, formerly Com- 
mandant of Oak Ridge Military Insti- 
tute, has been named Director of the 
College Union and Co-ordinator of 
Student Activities at Davidson Col- 
lege, President John R. Cunningham 
announced today. 





“THE BELL HAS COME,” painted by Sidney Larson. Photo courtesy Arkansas Gazette 
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SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


The mission of the good independ- 
ent college, dedicated to quality in 
education, is to find the best students 
and offer them the superior training 
they deserve. No matter how long a 
waiting list such a college may have, 
it will always be seeking actively for 
students of high promise. 

The annual Agnes Scott scholarship 
competition is Open to high school 
senior girls over the nation. If you 
would like to enter, write the Di- 
rector of Admissions before Decem- 
ber 15 for details. 


MISSION NOTES 


MR. AND MRS, JOHN BRADY of our 
Japan Mission announce the birth on 
August 19th of a daughter, Susan. 
Mrs. Brady is the former Miss Annie 
Kok. Mr. Brady is the business mana- 
ger of the Japan Mission. 


A daughter, Katheryne, was born 
tO DR. AND MRS. HENRY NELSON of our 
Congo Mission on August 16 in Brus- 
sels, Belgium. Dr. and Mrs. Nelson 
are transfers from our China Mission 
and have been studying in Brussels 
preparatory to going to the Congo. 


DR. AND MRS. JOE WILKERSON of our 
China Mission announce the birth 
August 20th of a daughter, Nancy 
Evelyn, in San Francisco, California. 


MISS PAULINE HEFLIN will arrive in 
New York on December 8th from 
Brazil for her regular furlough year. 
Miss Heflin has been at work in 
Campo Belo, of our East Brazil Mis- 
sion. 


OUR ATTENTION HAS BEEN CALLED tO 
the fact that the wrong address for 
the Frank Prices in Shanghai has been 
carried in the Survey list. Present cor- 
rect address is 14 Wanping Road, 
Shanghai 18. Letters so addressed reach 
them promptly unless delayed by cen- 
sorship. It is suggested that all refer- 
ence to politics and the Far Eastern 
War should be omitted from any let- 
ters to the Prices. Simplest plan is to 
use a ten-cent air mail sheet. 


Repentance Is a Tear in the Eye 
of Faith. Faith which begins as an 
act continues as an attitude. This 
attitude leads you to pray and this 
is the will of God because the Chris- 
tian soldier fights best on his knees. 

—R. J. Marshburn. 









INDUSTRY-SPONSORED 


MEN’S 
GROUPS 


Fun! 16mm sound motion pictures add 
lively interest to your men’s church group 
get-togethers 


Factual! dramatizations of history, sports, 
economic progress, scientific achievement 


Free! You pay only transportation from 
the nearest of 27 regional film libraries 
Schedule These Pictures Now 
183 WHAT MAKES US TICK 

Color, 12 minutes 


The animated adventures of John Q. Pub- 
lic as he learns about common stocks and 
the activities of the New York Stock 
Exchange heighten this technicolor trip to 
the world’s largest market place. 


Courtesy: New York Stock Exchange 


198 DAY IN COURT ¢ 

Color, 30 minutes 
Are YOU guilty? Reviewing the cases of 
seven typical traffic law violators, this fine 
safety film challenges everyone who drives 
acar...and practically every American 
does. 


Courtesy: International Harvester Co., Inc. 


148 THIS IS LIFE Color, 25 minutes 


A colorful panorama of an important food 
industry, this picture shows the farms and 
the “folks” who provide life-giving meat 
products upon which the health of the 
wnation depends. 


Courtesy: American Meat Institute 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Organization 





Requested by 





Mailing Address 

















City Zone State —__ =» 
183 | 
PLAYDATE ALTERNATE DATE 
198 | 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
148 | 
PLAYDATE ALTERNATE DATE 





L Please send list of other free films > 





EVERYTHING SET 


(Continued from page 52) 


and money. This may mean making 
a short speech, knocking on doors or 
using your telephone to call other 
Presbyterians. If you are president of 





Dr. P. D. Miller, Atlanta pastor, is chairman of the ministers’ group as our entire Church 





prepares for gigantic drive to raise $2 million. 






R. A. Farnsworth, prominent Houston, Texas, 
layman, heads laymen’s section. 





Rev. Richard R. Potter, noted chaplain of 
military fame, is campaign director. 


a local, presbytery or synod men’s or 
women’s organization, put a Negro 
Work presentation on your program 
docket mow—for March or April 
meetings. Program helps will be sup- 
plied by Presbyterian Negro Work 
Campaign Headquarters, 36 Hunter 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

















































Mrs. Alexander Maitland, of Richmond, Va., 


heads women’s section in drive. 





Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, Board of Church Ex- 
tension, has helped pave the way for drive. 
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Dr. Sam B. Hay heads Stillman College which 
will get half of funds raised. 


Rev. Lawrence Bottoms will help Board of 
Church Extension put funds to use. 
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DIVISIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 
Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign 


Eastern Division 
Arch B. Taylor, Winston-Salem, N.C.—Division Lay Chairman 
The Rev. Paul Tudor Jones, Richmond, Va.—Division Minister Chairman 
Mrs. George U. Baucom, Jr., Raleigh, N.C.—Division Women’s Chairman 


Central Division 
R. L. Peters, Kingsport, Tenn.—Division Lay Chairman 
Dr. W. A. Benfield, Louisville, Ky.—Division Minister Chairman 
Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Huntington, W. Va.—Division Women’s Chair- 


Southwestern Division 
A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark.—Division Lay Chairman 
Dr. W. L. McLeod, Shreveport, La.—Division Minister Chairman 
Mrs. Fred Bramlett, San Antonio, Tex.—Division Women’s Chairman 


Southeastern Division : 
Edward Edens, Okolona, Miss.—Division Lay Chairman 
Dr. J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala—Division Minister Chairman 
Mrs. Norwood M. Phelps, Jacksonville, Fla——Division Women’s Chair- 











Union Seminary expands mail library 











UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, began its 141st aca- 
demic year September 11 with an 
opening address by the Rev. Edward 
H. Jones, D.D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

President Ben R. Lacy, Jr. reported 
that a student body of approximately 
200 has been enrolled, with an incom- 
ing group of 65 new students. 

The first-year class includes three 
Korean veterans, two foreign language 
students, and other men representing 
fifteen states. Thirty-six of the new 
students are married, a much larger 
proportion than usual. Twenty-three 
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are former service men. Virginia and 
North Carolina lead in the state rep- 
(Continued on.page 59) 








INDUSTRY-SPONSORED 


Entertaining — 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures related to auxiliary activities of your 
women’s church group 

Informative — up-to-the-minute knowledge 
about homemaking . . . foods and nutri- 
tion .. . family security 

Free — are yours for the asking; transpor- 
tation your only expense 


Schedule These Pictures Now 


208 BACKGROUND FOR HOME 
) DECORATION Color, 22 minutes 
A discussion of color, design and style as 
the elements of room arrangement, and a 
demonstration of how to hang wallpaper 
yourself make this a program every 
woman will enjoy. 
Courtesy: The Wallpaper Institute 
150 THE CLEAN LOOK 
Color, 30 minutes 
Good grooming is essential to good health 
— this film tells why. It also discusses 
proper use of cosmetics, good posture and 
corrective exercises, care of the hair and 
scalp, and personal hairstyling. 
Courtesy: Armour and Company 
122 THE BIG KITCHEN 
Color, 25 minutes 
A travelogue through the many garden 
states of America, The Big Kitchen cre- 
ates a warmly human understanding of the 
inter-relation of people and places con- 
tributing to our processed food industry. 


Courtesy: H. J. Heinz Compan 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
ODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. Inc.. 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. 







































Organization 








Requested by 


Mailing Address 














City Zone ___ State —______. 
208 | 
PLAYDATE ALTERNATE DATE 
150 | 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
122 | 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 





(1 Please send list of other free films 
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THE WORLD MISSION BUILDING at Montreat is heart and nerve center of World 
Mission activities during busy summer months. To Montreat come three groups 
for intensive study: (1) candidates for the mission fields, (2) missionaries home on 
furlough, and (3) mission-minded church workers and their families who want to 
increase their knowledge of missionary enterprise. BELOW: Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Jung 
and sons of Plains, La., would leave for Congo at school’s end. Away from busy 
study schedule, they enjoyed exploring Montreat’s mountain paths. 


OUR FIRST MISSIONARIES to Portugal will be Rev. 
and Mrs. Herbert Meza, both products of our Ybor 
City Mission in Tampa, Fla. BELOW: Picnics and other 
fun events are also a part of summer session, as 
witness this foursome enjoying trip to lemonade 
barrel. 
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PLEASANT HIGHLIGHT of World 
Mission Conference is annual 
reception for missionaries and 
appointees. Insert: Keynote 
speaker was Rev. Samuel Mof- 
fett, Presbyterian USA mission- 
ary to China. Also featured 
speaker was Dr. R. K. A. Gardi- 
ner of Nigeria. 


Among those to attend Fur- 
loughed Missionary _ Institute: 
Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Miss 
Juanita Connell, Mrs. Harold 
Borchert, Mr. Borchert, Mrs. 
W. A. Mcllwaine and Mr. Mc- 
Ilwaine. RIGHT: Dr. D. J. Cum- 
ming conducts a class for fur- 


loughed missionaries, keeping 
them up with worldwide mis- 
sionary situation. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 














promise. 


SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


The mission of the good independent college, dedicated to quality 
in education, is to find the best students and offer them the superior 
training they deserve. No matter how long a waiting list such a col- 
lege may have, it will always be seeking actively for students of high 


The annual Agnes Scott scholarship competition is open to high 
school senior girls over the nation. If you would like to enter, write 
the Director of Admissions before December 5 


for details. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U. S. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in -religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
aot Nem Church, Ss. 
Now Awardin ACHEL of BACHELOR of 

ARTS and ELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Bore! in the Curriculum 

For information, write: 


sapupt. BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MARSHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-educational. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited—first 
two years of college. Music, business. Dormi- 
tories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate 
$600. Send for catalogue S 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, Presidenr 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
COEDUCATIONAL 


A four-year Liberal Arts College offering a 
choice of courses leading to the bachelor’s de- 

e. Colleges of law, medicine, dentistry, 

cology, and engineering regard Southwest- 
ern’s preprofessional training with highest 
favor. 

PEYTON N. RHODES, President 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 

For information write the Registrar. 


CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Intra- mural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 

Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 


and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A. A. and A. S. de 
grees. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor for 
each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Major 
sports. Two-year business course. 
Freeport ey yrs with grades 10, 11, 
and 12. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MAxtToNn, NorTH CAROLINA 














A Living Investment 
in American Youth 

e Christian Education 
——! High Moral 
Values 

° Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 

. — Training for 
eserve Commissions 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 

















Ewing Backs Social 
Security for Clergy 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA (RNS).— 
Social security for clergymen would 
not violate the principle of Church- 
State separation, Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, told 
nearly 500 Orthodox rabbis attending 
the 16th annual convention of the 
Rabbinical Council of America here. 

“Social security is typically Ameri- 

” Mr. Ewing said, “and the na- 
tion’s clergy should be included in 
the program which has no relation 
to the larger issues involving separa- 
tion of Church and State.” 

He added that rabbis, ministers, 
priests, and other clergymen should 
have social security benefits “the same 
as any other working men in the 
country.” 

“Clergymen can be given the op- 
portunity,” he said, “to be included 
under the government insurance pro- 
gram on a voluntary or elective basis 
just as lay employees of churches 
were so authorized by Congress in 
1950.” 
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e « Henry M. Brimm, Seminary Libra- 
This Baptist Church | rian, ‘vill be in the basen ei of the 
Puts Nonsupporters | reading and study guide services of 
On ‘Inactive List’ 


the Seminary. Under this program, 
RICHMOND, vA.—Weatherford Me- 


ministers in the pastorate are directed, | 
morial Baptist Church, 2809 Hull St., 


by means of annotated bibliographies 
and carefully planned study guides, in 

has notified its members that any who 

do not attend services or contribute 


a wide range of subjects helpful in 
to the church for a 12-month period 





| their work. Recommended books are 
| sent, postage free, to the enrolled min- 
isters, with directions for their read- 
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will be placed on an “inactive list.” 
This means they will neither be able 
to hold a church office nor vote in 
congregational sessions. 

The action was termed by Baptist 
clergymen here as “a forward step 
for any church to take” and as “set- 
ting the pace for other Baptist 
churches in this area.” 

The decision was made at what the 
Rev. J. Levering Evans, Ph.D., pastor, 
said was the largest quarterly meeting 
Weatherford Church has ever held. 


UNION SEMINARY 


(Continued from page 55) 


resentation, with eighteen each, fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. 

Two new faculty members began 
their duties with the opening of the 
new school year. They are: Dr. Con- 
nolly C. Gamble, assistant to the Li- 
brarian, who will be in charge of the 
Seminary’s Extension Services to min- 
isters in the pastorate; and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Oglesby, Marthina DeFriece 
Memorial Professor of Pastoral Coun- 
seling. 

Dr. Gamble’s main duties, in addi- 
tion to serving as assistant to Dr. 


ing and study. 














FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


FOR CHURCHES AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


© 
Over 8 million in use! Rugged tubular- 
steel construction—3 seat styles: wood, 
steel, or upholstered, all extra wide for 
maximum comfort. Write Dept. 167 
BACK PANEL is deep-formed steel for comfort, welded 
into frame with bottom edge rolled for rigidity. 


HINGE SECTION has reinforcing bar within frame above 
and below hinge rod, to distribute load. 


CROSS BRACES of solid steel are shouldered against 
inside of legs and riveted, to resist load. 


STEEL GLIDES are crimped around leg and capped with 
durable, non-marking rubber shoes. 


Storage Trucks available for quick, easy handling 


ctmevican Seating Company 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Dallas 1, Texas 4 

















SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet PS 401 AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Expository Letters of 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


compiled and edited by 
JILL MORGAN 


The “Prince of Bible Expositors” lives 
again in these, his personal letters—letters 
that run the gamut of the art of which he 
was a master. They contain the sound, long- 
considered reflections of a profound mind, 
of an intellect that made Dr. Morgan one 
of the greatest expositors of the Bible of 
modern times. These letters were collected 
and edited by his daughter-in-law who shows 
what was in his heart and mind when he 
made his gift a gift to the world. $3.50 





GOD SO LOVED 





The Spiritual Basis of Evangelism 
WALTER BARLOW 
Introduction by John A. Mackay 


Here is a monumental work dwelling on 
the true nature of evangelism. It demon- 
strates, from the Gospels, that the spiritual 
basis of evangelism is to be found in the 
nature of God. In a day when evangelism in 
too many churches has grown to mean only 
large congregations, and has little, if any, 
relation to conversion, repentance and salva- 
tion—this book is especially timely! $2.00 





HERE 
IS MY 
METHOD 





The Art of Sermon Construction 
edited by 
DONALD MACLEOD 


Thirteen front rank preachers of national 
and international reputation, including Clar- 
ence Edward Macartney, Eugene Carson 
Blake, and John A. Redhead, Jr., have con- 
tributed chapters to this outstanding book. 
Each describes exactly how he constructs a 
sermon. Every phase of the work is con- 
sidered—inspiration, selection of the text, 
development, outlining, accumulation of il- 
lustrations, etc., etc.: all are handled clearly 
and explicitly. He then offers a sample ser- 
mon by way of illustration. $2.50 


at your local bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Westwood New Jersey 
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GOWNS 


Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 





Church Furniture - Stoles 
SE Embroideries - Vestments 
+ Communion 


“Mational ss 2 


23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





— os 
TIFU 


Devotionally Inspiring 

Available in gold or silver anodize, this 
chalice is designed for your present tray. 
Metal, unbreakable, permanent. 





See your dealer or write 


PRO-DEL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cumberland, Indiana 


Church Groupe 


RAISE MONEY 











Easy / | 


Religious 


‘News Service 


Briefs... 


Spiritual Invasion 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA.—Plans for a 
“spiritual invasion” of Great Britain 
this fall were mapped by Youth for 
Christ, International, at its eighth an- 
nual convention here. 

The British revival campaign was 
planned largely because a group of 


| 200 American and Canadian Youth for 


Christ leaders were to attend the fifth 
YFC world congress on evangelism in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, in August. 


|New Group of 


“Five-Percenters”’ 


WASHINGTON, D.c.—A 400-page book 


| of questions and answers as to how 


corporations can set up a long-range 





SHELLED PECAN MEATS FOR SALE 


Ideal Xmas gifts, Party Snacks 
Delivered in % gal. pail in cardboard carton 
Large Pecan Halves—Per Pail Delivered $5.00 
Large Pieces—Per Pail Delivered $4.85 
Reference: 
Bank of Prattville 


E. J. Rogers 
Prattville, Ala. 





Buy...the 
REAL thing! 


HERE is a genuine 
PIPE ORGAN... 
with finest tone and 
action, and within 
reach of every bud- 
get. 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 


WICKS 



















Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist’s drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 
price is low. 

Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 


Write today for folder N 
EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


Rock Hall, Kent County, Maryland 
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60 DAY 
DELIVERY— 
EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR 
CHURCH! 
SANCTUARY 
everything 
KITCHEN 
everything 
RECREATION 
everything 
SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
everything 


Write - Wire - Phone for Quotes 
INSTITUTIONAL SALES 


1037 6th Ave. Ph: 33642 
Huntington, Va. 


alll 


W. 

















ORGANS 


program to give five percent of their 
annual income to tax-exempt religious, 
educational, and charitable organiza- 
tions has been issued here by the 
National Planning Association. 

The planning group said that the 
new publication has been prepared in 
response to heavy demand from busi- 
ness organizations which literally 
“gobbled up” 75,000 copies of a book- 
let titled “The Five Percent,” issued 
by NPA last year. 

The association has been urging 
business executives to give the maxi- 
mum five percent to charitable pur- 
poses allowed by present corporation 
income tax laws and to do so on a 
comprehensive long-range program 
rather than merely as _ piecemeal 
“handouts.” 

Entitled “The Manual of Corporate 
Giving,” the new volume has been 
edited, as was the first, by two emi- 
nent business economists, Beardsley 
Ruml and Theodore Geiger. 

Corporate donations cost the com- 


| panies making them as little as 18 
| cents on the dollar, the manual em- 
| phasizes, and bring tangible as well 


as intangible rewards to American 
business. 





SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
FOR SURVEY 
$2 PER YEAR 














Ol nhreakeaiii 
to look like 


weight. noise 


moulded 
glass. Light 
free. beo 
nomical Standard height 


Order from your dealer 






SPECIAL OFFER 
i Vail $1.00 for trial lot of 


one dozen sent postpaid 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass 





Printed in duplicate, 
Z this system provides both a 
permanent record for the church and a copy for 


each contributor . . . efficient and economical. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


fw HAUKE PRESS 5°" 
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Christ in Home of the H-Bomb 


The Savannah River project—home 
of the H-bomb—is, in the words of 
one construction worker, “Bigger 
than any big lie a man can think up.” 
Occupying 25,000 acres, it is 12 the 
size of Chicago, four times the size of 
metropolitan Washington, D.C. In- 
volved at present are 32,000 construc- 
tion workers. 

Like every other facility in neigh- 
boring towns, the churches have been 
swamped, but as in the days of the 
war, the churches are learning what 
can’t be done alone can be done to- 
gether. 

Through its Committee on Ministry 
to Defense Communities, the National 
Council of Churches has appointed 
Dr. Frank B. Estes to head an inter- 
denominational ministry to help the 
churches meet their increased de- 
mands. The South Carolina Council 
of Church Women has adopted Sa- 
vannah River area as its major project, 
and the North Augusta (Georgia) 
Council of Church Women is trying 
to buy property for .a community 
center. 


Catholic-Run Spain 


WASHINGTON, D.c.—A group of con- 
gressmen agreed informally here to 
take up the question of religious lib- 
erty in Spain with President Truman 
and Secretary of State Acheson at 
“the earliest possible moment.” 

The decision was made at a lunch- 
eon, sponsored by Rep. O. K. Arm- 
strong of Missouri, at which congress- 
men from various sections of the 
country, heard the Rev. Paul E. 
Freed, Baptist evangelist from Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, report on the 
situation of Protestants in Spain. 

Mr. Freed recently visited Spain, 
where he received promises from In- 
terior Minister Blas Perez Gonzalez 





Xe. 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


. CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL > 


DOCTORS 
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that Protestants would be granted 
more religious freedom. 

At the luncheon, the evangelist said 
that he believed Spanish government 
officials were acting in good faith 
when they talked with him. 

“However,” he added, “extreme 
pressure from certain radical and me- 
dieval-minded sources did much to 
make the desired action on the part 
of the Spanish government almost im- 
possible.” 


We Should Bear Load 


SILVER BAY, NEW YoRK.—American 


churches should serve as the financial | 


and moral base for the world-wide 
Christian missionary movement, it was 
urged here by Dr. Karl K. Quimby, 
educational secretary of the Metho- 
dist Board of Missions and Church 
Extension. 

He said that since this country had 
remained “relatively undisrupted by 
the ravages of war” it could well af- 
ford to undergird the missionary 
movement “for the whole world for 
years to come.” 





FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 

Write Department 1167 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St.,$.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. © 2930 Canton St., Dallas, Tex. 








>For its Truth- 
>For its beauty- 
>For its wisdom- 


>For inspired lines 
that linger in memory — the 
King James version of the 
Holy Bible has been trea- 
sured by generation after 
generation over the centuries. : 
And for centuries skilled , 
artisans have been handcraft- | 
ing Bibles at Oxford. That 
is why these Bibles are tra- 
ditionally the most beautiful. 
When you give, 
AN give the finest — 


OXFORD BIBLE | 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 
























































‘MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home,in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 53rd yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 2011, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago #1, I. 
y Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City — State Age 

















Washburn Storage Co. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING 
CRATING—SHIPPING 


OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Columbus—Macon, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C.—Washington, D. C. 
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can Jesus do for you? 


Problems and Troubles Disappear 
When Jesus Is Your Partner 


F US came to your door tonight, 
| mF questions would you ask Him? 
What eager words would tumble from your 
lips as you spoke with Him about your 
world, your family, yourself? 

Wouldn’t you say: “Savior, how can we 
cure our evils of war, crime, persecution, 
international hate and suspicion? What 
shall we do to halt our moral decay and 
heal our spiritual emptiness? How shail 
we be saved when daily we become more 
separate from God?” 

And—wouldn’t you seek the answers to your own 
life in the Lord’s divine presence? Wouldn’t you talk 
quietly with Him about your outer life of duty, faith, 
action and your inner life of guilt, fear and anxiety? 


The Answer To All Problems Lies In Jesus 


You are a busy person. Hundreds of voices clamor for 
your attention; you have your work, your family and 
future to worry about. You consider yourself a good 
Christian, yet you know it isn’t enough merely to 
“believe in God”, “pray to God”, “keep His com- 
mandments”’. It isn’t enough to read your Bible daily 
or even to “worship God’’. The answer is clear, written 
in fire: to live in victory we must find Jesus and take 
Him into every moment of our lives. 


But we Christians know the way is hard. We need 
constant inspiration, a bright lamp to guide us. When 
we are miserable, angry, jealous, we need demonstra- 
tion of God’s goodness. When we are mean, critical, 
“bossy”, we have denied Him—even denied we need 
Him ...and we long for examples of His love to lead 
us. When we are tense, unhappy and dissatisfied, we 
need proofs of His mercy and interest—proofs that our 
prayers and pleas are heeded. 

That is why the CIHU Book Club can have such 
great meaning in your life. 


A Brotherhood of Men and Women 
Seeking “Life Lived In Victory” 


Thousands of families are members of the CIHU 
Book Club—people asking for and finding the way 
to greater, more Joyful living ... learning what to 
pray for and how to pray . .. winning that tran- 
quility of mind that reveals God. 


To be at peace with one’s self and with the world is 
worth more than the earth’s treasure. CIHU selec- 
tions reveal how men achieve the serenity of soul that 
guarantees happiness, How wonderful it is to read how 
men have felt the gentle hand of the Almighty in 
their lives! Perhaps you will find the answer to. your 
proBlem in a CIHU book. 
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“~ : God has promised that He answers prayer. 

wf When our burden is heavy, it is supremely 
good to know how others have used prayer 
to change their lives, to transform despair 
into hope and power. You'll see how prayer 
works in CIHU selections; you’ll read about 
men’s experiences with spiritual growth and 
perhaps discover a formula for your own life. 


Many of us shut out God when we need 
Him most. You'll find why people act this 
way—perhaps why you act this way without 
- knowing it—in a CIHU selection. You may 
find in just one book a single thought that will change 
your whole life! 


How the CIHU Book Club Operates 


Club membership costs nothing, and there are no 
dues or fees. Our Editors seek selections wherever 
books are published, and each month the one book 
they select is offered to members. In most cases the 
price of these books will be only $1.76 (plus shipping), 
regardless of the higher price of the publishers’ edi- 
tions. Occasionally, very special books will be offered 
at slightly higher prices—in which case CIHU will pay 
the shipping charge, and special Bonus Book credit 
will be given to members. At no time will CIHU prices 
be higher than publishers’ prices. 

CIHU selections are always books that inspire, com- 
fort and restore. Most often, selections are the latest 
books by the best religious writers of the day. On the 
other hand, sometimes a “gem” by a newcomer is dis- 
covered—a book members can’t afford to miss. But 
no matter—every CIHU selection will be a work that 
will make your faith richer, your life more fruitful. 

Each month members receive their copies of “Glad 
Tidings”, the club’s interesting booklet containing 
meditation, prayers and reviews of inspiring new 
books. From this magazine they also choose the 
selections they want. As a member you may take as 
few as four books during the year—an agreement that 
makes possible our frequent low price of selections. 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


Asa member you also participate in the CIHU “Book- 
savings” plan, your way to enjoy substantial savings 
on the famous inspirational works, reference volumes, 
Bible dictionaries and great religious books you want 
in your home. It is a wonderful thing to see your 
family library grow at such slight cost! 

Mailing the coupon enrolls you and if you join now 
you will receive “Protestant Panorama” and ‘‘A Man 
Called Peter’ BOTH for only $1.76 instead of $7.75 for 
the same books in the publishers’ editions. However, 
we urge you to mail the coupon today, since our supply 
of these books is limited. 
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IF YOU JOIN THE CIHU 
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Man Called Peer 





CIHU crue 


OF INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 
MINEOLA,.NEW YORK 


GET BOTH OF THESE FINE BOOKS for only $176 


BOOK CLUB NOW 


PROTESTANT PANORAMA, Your lifetime 
book of Protestantism—the ‘‘surprise’’ book of 
the decade! You must actually see this exciting 
volume to realize how completely it covers the 

usand aspects of your religion, answers all 
your questions. Illustrated with hundreds of 
wonderful photographs taking you from one end 
of the country to the other, into churches great 
and small, revealing every activity. A book for 
the permanent library. Pub. edition, $4.00. 


A MAN CALLED PETER by Catherine 
Marshall. Peter Marshall was a man loved by 
thousands, a preacher known to millions. His 
life was a beautiful thing, lived in the steps of 
the Master. Reading this biography will inspire 
your life, open golden doors of hope and courage, 
show you vistas of happiness in Christ greater 
than you have ever known. The young wife Peter 
left wrote this book as a record of love and 
faith; you will find yourself calling it ‘‘my 
book!’’ Pub. edition, $3.75. 
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pronounced KY-HEW, means 
CIHG) < I Help You?—a phrase made 
popular by Dr. Frank Laubach, 


world-famous missionary. 
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Mail Coupon Now! 


; “PROTESTANT PANORAMA” 
and “A MAN CALLED PETER” 


CIHU Club of Inspirational Books 5 
Box 917 , Mineola, New York : 


Please send me at once “Protestant Panorama” as 
my Free Gift and ‘“‘A Man Called Peter’’ as my first i 
selection for only $1.76 plus shipping. Enroll me in 

4 the CIHU Club and send me each month the club’s 

i brochure describing forthcoming selections. As a& 
member I agree to notify you in advance if I do i 

Fy not wish to receive any book. I may accept as few 
as four selections during the year at the CIHU price | 

ot only $1.76 plus shipping (or special books at the fy 
regular publishers’ prices, postpaid). I understand 
that I may resign membership at any time after P] 
accepting four selections and that I am to partici- 

B pate in the club’s ‘‘Book-savings’’ plan. NOTE: 

| not delighted with the two books listed here, I 
may return them within 7 days and this membership 











4 will be cancelled. £ 
§ or. i 
Mrs. 

If Miss (Please Print) y 
i“ and No gpoeseed i 

a 
q City. Zone State. | 

Offer good only in the U. 8S. A. 
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New Movie on Life of Christ 


HOLLYwoop.—A_ new full-length 
color movie on the life of Christ was 
to be put into production in Septem- 
ber by Cathedral Films, it was an- 
nounced here by the Rev. James K. 
Friedrich, president, who is personally 
supervising the production. 

The movie, called Day of Triumph, 
has been budgeted at $500,000, he said, 
and will be shot simultaneously on 
35mm. and 16mm. film. It is intended 
for release to regular movie houses on 
a road-show basis, but its story will 
be in twelve or more episodes, any 
one of which can be used separately 
in churches for teaching purposes. 

“Distributors have told me that 
there is a great public demand and 
overwhelming interest in honest spirit- 
ual films,” Dr. Friedrich said. “I want 
this production to be a distinct credit 
to the Church and to the motion pic- 
ture industry.” 


Help for the Indian 


GREEN LAKE, WISCONSIN.—A_ pro- 
gram aimed at improving the condi- 
tion of the American Indian was en- 
dorsed at the triennial conference of 
the National Fellowship of Indian 
Workers here. 

Some 250 missionaries to Indians, 
church and government officials, edu- 
cators and representatives of a score 
of Indian tribes met at the confer- 
ence to discuss ways of speeding up 
the integration of the Indian into the 
main stream of American life. 



















CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church 
should use Winter’s De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and col- 
lections. Write toda for 
Illus. Catalog PS. fe) Te 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 














23 BIG features 
in this amazing book 
4 TEACHING PLANS! 
Evangelistic—True to the Bible. Makes 
our International Uniform Lessons 
IPARKLE! Don’t miss its many helps. 
320 pages. Almost 300,000 words, wash- 
able cloth, only $2. 
Order topay—for all your TEACHERS 
Catalog of ‘* Master Line’’ 









The program they approved in- 
cluded: 

Plans for the economic and social 
rehabilitation of Indians with genuine 
Indian participation. 

Pending legislation for the final 
termination, on a graduated scale, of 
federal supervision of Indians. 

Relocation and integration of In- 
dians, including the government-spon- 
sored program of improved academic, 
social and vocational training for 
youths and adults. 








ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. PY, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Il Want to Contact 
New WRITE? | 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous 7 on necessary. 
d for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bldg. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

























THIS IS WHAT THE 
HOUSEWIFE NEEDS 


} THE 
/ No slipping into the pot. 


Ga Y 
“i “¢€oo KAN G’ 
\\ SROON 


fi) 


Eliminates mussy stoves. 
An 8 and 10 in. length with 
brilliant polish. At your 
stores, or set sent postpaid 
in gift box $1.50. 


A Fast Seller. Sales People 
Wanted Everywhere. 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 

ANY WOMAN. 

306 Harris Ct., Worcester, Mass 


FROHOCE-STEWART CO, 








Genuine Leather Wallet He’ll Be 
Proud to Carry! ... The HALVORFOLD 


CURRENCY 





3K GOLD NAME & ADDRESS 
23K GOLD ROTARY 

Rie OR ANY LODGE 
MBLEM 





REPLACEABLE 
WINDOWS FOR 


In this smooth, luxurious-looking genuine Morocco 
leather Halvorfold, everything's in order. Looseleaf 
device holds 8 club or lodge identification cards, 
licenses, etc. (12-card, 25¢ extra; 16-card, 50¢ 
extra). Folds flat in pocket. Stays new for years. 
Not sold in stores. At no extra cost—tooled lodge 
or fraternal emblem outside AND your name, ad- 
dress and emblem 23K GOLD-stamped inside. Clip 
this ad, PRINT name, address for GOLD stamping 
and mark correct squar2s: BEAUTIFUL long-lasting, 
rich Morocco ( ) Black ( ) Brown—outside tool- 
ed emblem ( ) Mason ( ) Eagle ( ) K.C. 
( ) None. Pay postman $5 plus C.0.D. charges, 
or send check or money order LESS 2% CASH DIS- 
COUNT. My guarantee is as always—FULL SATIS- 


mad 
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HARRY EMERSON 


FOSDICK 
A Faith for 
Tough Times 


For just such times as these, Dr. 
Fosdick comes forward with a 
book of instant appeal for the 
sure way it brings Christianity to 


bear on our everyday problems. 


Not only do the times demand 
great faith, but they also teach 
great faith. Among their lessons: 

The Eternal is Real 

Vitality is Mightier than Size 

Adequate Power is Available 
To help solve the riddle of these 
days, to see how the teachings of 
Jesus apply to them, but above all 
to make His faith our faith—read 
this book. $1.75 


TRUEBLOOD 
Your Other 


Vocation 


This is a book for every Christian 
layman — and laywoman— who 
would make his Church what it 
was meant to be. Your other voca- 
tion as a Christian, says Dr. True- 
blood, is just as important as the 
one by which you make a living. 
Here is a complete program for 
“full employment” in the church, 
suggesting “things to do” in the 
home, at shop or office, in the 
school and its inevitable effect on 
the world at large. Only by such 
a plan of training, he convincingly 
shows, can the church become 
what it was in Apostolic and Ref- 
ormation times. $1.50 
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FACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Write TODAY: | 
Halvorsen, P.C.M. Sta. G., Jacksonville, Fla., Dept. 198C. 


Sunday School supplies FREE 


THE HIGLEY PRESS 
Dept. M-19 BUTLER, INDIANA 





At your bookseller 


‘Ci 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, New York 
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Reveals 


Spiritual) Meaning of Verses 


‘Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


55 FEATURES... 
7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS 


MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 
READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Rev. Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., 
“This is to testify that I have used the Thompson 
Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 
I believé it is the very best on the market 
I wish that every reader of the Bible 
every student of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- 
ally helpful Bible.” 
Se.D., LL.D.: 
cordance, a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, 
of Outlines and an Encyclopedia all under one cover 
in compact form, 
Christian home in America. 


the Bible. 
today. 


Most 
Helpful 

Bible 
Published 


use.”” Rev. 


“It contains so much in such concise form that _ It 
I use it above all others. 
edition which equals it for study 
J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., 
have to confess that in the New Chain Reference Bible 
I have found my greatest and best thus far. 


Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 


LL.D., D.D.: 


and 
D.D.: 
Rev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., 
“Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con- 
a Book LL.D., 
this Bible ought to be in every published. 
It is worth its weight in 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., LL.D., Th.D., 
I have never seen a Bible 
work and general 
Ria, 2.0.3 “I 


simple that 


It is a 


marvel of condensation.’ 


with it at any price.”’ 
D.D.: 
is not only a very scholarly 
greatly appreciated by the deep student, but it is so 


’ Rev. Walter A. Maier, Ph.D., 


I use the New Chain Reference Bible 


with continued delight and would not be without it. 
I recommend it highly to pastors, teachers, students, 
and bible readers.’’ Rev. William Evans, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
“T find it all that you claim for it 
efficient and scholarly and helpful Bible, 
mend it heartily.’’ 
D.D.: 
Bible is the most valuable and useful 


It is a most 
and I recom- 
Rev. E. E. Helms, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
“In my judgment the Chain Reference 
volume ever 
Anyone using it a week would not part 
Rev. H. Framer Smith, Ph.D., 
“The more I use it, the more I value it. 
work that will, be 


even a child nine years of age can use it. 


To anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, 
any other Bible. 


examine this work before buying 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


p, Save chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
The Anaiysis ofthe Verses of the entire — 
. The Numericaland Chain Reference S: 
+, Analysis of the Important Bible a 

ontrast between the Old and New Testaments. 
0. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 

, Men’s Meetings, Women’s ne Missionary Meet- 
, Young People’s Meetings, ete 

1i. Spectal Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 

lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 

mon on the Mount. 
17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 
18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriare ers in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 
a Graph of the Prodigal Son. 
25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 
26. The Prirciples and Best Methods of Bible Study. 
27. Pictorial Tilustra ustration of the River of Inspiration. 
28 amg Markings, Explaining best methodsiof marking 
one’s Bi 


29. Concordance. 
= Lg of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
places. 


Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 A a and sub-topics. Three 
as many as in any other B 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
e, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of t the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible eeapecten. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

_ 40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in’Chronolog- 


ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart — the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
“ec where events are given. 

a of the Christian Era. 
The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 

waned with well-known paintings 

: Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


nn An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an ime 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 
-it-as others have. Ask your pastor 
about it. No other Bible is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowned 


Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive | 4 


BOOK 
AgentsWanted 





52. Tae Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
srranged hronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in 


53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 

to Various Historical Points. 
a —— Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 

at Jerusalem 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Kirkbride BIBLE Co. 


PS-579 K. OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIAN A« 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. PS-579 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CJ Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(0 Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 


Name 





Address 
Gity. 





State. 








